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FOREWORD 


PitrssurcH ComMEMORATES EvENts OF Two Hunprep YEARS Aco 


or many months past, The Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 

vania, under the leadership of Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, chairman 

of its program committee, ably assisted and encouraged by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles A. McClintock, has been actively planning to con- 
duct, take part in, and otherwise promote public observances of the two- 
hundredth anniversaries of a series of significant events in the early 
history of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania. 

The events calling for such recognition began with Washington's 
historic journey past the “Forks of the Ohio” to Fort Le Boeuf in the 
fall of 1753, when he carried a warning to the French to leave the Ohio 
country, and came to a climax, fateful, indeed, for the nation as a whole, 
in the fall of Fort Duquesne and the founding of Pittsburgh in the late 
autumn of 1758. 

Already have various stages in Washington's journey into Western 
Pennsylvania been publicly signalized 





in reverse chronological order, 
to be sure, and not always on exact anniversary dates. 

The curtain-raiser took the form of a visit to the site of Fort Le 
Boeuf in Waterford, Pennsylvania, by the twelfth annual historical 
tour conducted jointly by this society and the University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Sessions on July 18, 1953, as related by Dr. C. W. W. Elkin 
in the following pages. 

Next, backtracking along Washington’s trail, but coming closer to 
the actual bicentennial dates, the society devoted its meeting of Novem 
ber 17 to an illustrated address by Judge W. Walter Braham of New 
Castle, who ably argued for a route other than the one generally ac- 
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cepted as that followed by Washington between Logstown and Venango. 
This address, with maps, will also be found in the following pages. 

The culminating celebration of this year took place on November 
23, two hundred vears to the day after Washington’s visit to the site of 
the future Pittsburgh on his way north to the French forts, when he 
noted in his journal: “I spent some time in viewing the Rivers, and the 
Land in the Fork; which I think extremely well situated for a Fort, as it 
has the absolute Command of both Rivers. The Land at the Point is 
20 or 25 Feet above the common Surface of the Water; and a consid- 
erable Bottome of flat, well-timbered land all around it, very convenient 
for Building.” 

On this “Location Day,” thus aptly and perhaps permanently des- 
ignated at the suggestion of Mr. Belfour, a noteworthy noon-time cere- 
mony was held in the new Gateway Center overlooking ‘ ‘the Fork.” 
P residing, by appointment of Mayor David L. Lawrence, was President 
McClintock of this society. While the Police and Firemen’s Band 
plaved appropriate music, a large and representative group of citizens 
assembled before a special stand and a series of amplifying devices. 
Present, also, and seated on the speakers’ platform, was a group of dis- 
tinguished citizens, including members of the Pittsburgh City Council 
and of the Board of Commissioners of Allegheny County, as well as 
representatives of the Daughters of the American Revolution and other 
patriotic societies. 

\fter the invocation by the Rev. Fr. Daniel A. Lawless, pastor of 
the St. Mary of Mercy Roman Catholic Church, and a brief opening 
address by Mayor Lawrence, Mr. McClintock introduced the following 
special guests as living links with the past thus being commemorated: 
a descendant of Washington’s brother Augustine, in the person of Mr. 
Richard B. Tucker, Jr., an attorney of Pittsburgh; a descendant of 
Washington's guide, Christopher Gist, in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Christopher Gist, Jr., of Wellsburg, West Virginia; and a descendant 
of John Fraser, at whose Turtle Creek cabin Washington stopped on 
his way both to and from the French forts, in the person of Mr. Robert 
S. Waters of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., the Pittsburgh representative of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, was then intro- 
duced and after a brief historical sketch showing how the three principal 
figures in the occupation of Fort Duquesne qualified for the highest 
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positions in Pittsburgh’s early history, he pointed in turn to the three 
newly erected but hitherto merely numbered Equitable buildings tower 
ing some twenty stories above him, “ag on behalf of their builder and 
owner he named them as follows: No. 1, nearest the Allegheny, after 
Gen. John Forbes; No. 2, on Stanwix a t, after Col. Henry Bouquet; 
and No. 3, the tallest, on Liberty Avenue, after George Washington. 


The principal address of the ceremony was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, pastor emeritus of the First Presbyterian 
Church and a noted biographer and historian. After drawing a word 
picture of the beauty and solitude Washington had found at the “Point” 
two hundred years ago, he contrasted it with the activity there today at 
the center of a vast industrial development. He then warned that ma- 
terial progress alone is not sufhcient, and listing other notable men 
whom he regarded as Washington's superiors, intellectually, he pointed 
out that in moral character Washington out-towered them all and re 
mains one of the most striking illustrations in history of the strength 
and influence that character can give to the soldier and statesman. He 
suggested the sharp contrast in which Washington stands as opposed to 
the new and strange kind of American, “the Fifth Amendment Ameri 
can,” who hides behind Constitutional privilege when asked if he is a 
Communist. 

The commemoration closed with the singing of America, and just 
before the benediction, pronounced by Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof of 
Rodef Shalom Temple, Mr. McClintock announced, on behalf of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, that the Block House would be 
open for inspection, and many of those present accepted the invitation, 
walking down toward the Point to see this sole aboveground vestige of 
Fort Pitt in its new setting. 




















FROM LOGSTOWN TO VENANGO WITH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON! 


W. WALTER BRAHAM 


EORGE WASHINGTON left Logstown, near the present site of An+ 

bridge, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, November 30, 1753, and 
arrived at Venango, now Franklin, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 4. His route ium een these two points has been the subject of much 
speculation. Washington’s biographers, from John Marshall, who 
blandly assumes that he went up the Allegheny River, to the late Doug- 
las Southall Freeman, who traced his route through Branchton in Butler 
County, all adopt without comment the theory of a journey by a direct 
route from Logstown to Venango by way of Murderingtown. Dr. Free- 
man’s recent ‘aad excellent odhume on “Young Washington” give 
present point to the inquiry. 


The first-hand evidence on the trip of Washington to Fort Le 
Boeuf is of course in the diaries of Washington and of his companion, 
Christopher Gist, and the map of western Pennsylvania and Virginia 
believed to have been prepared by Washington himself and now lodged 
in the British Museum.? The diary entries are brief and may be quoted 
in full. 


Washington’s diary entries concerning this part of his trip are: 


[Nov.] 30th. We set out about 9 o-Clock with the Half-King, Jeska- 
kake, White Thunder, and the Hunter; and travelled on the Road to 
Venango, where we arrived the 4th of December, without any Thing 
remarkable happening but a continued Series of bad Weather. 

[Dec.] 4th. This is an old Indian Town, situated at the Mouth of 
French Creek on Ohio; and lies near N. about 60 Miles from the 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on November 17, 1953. The speaker, well 
known to the people of his city, county, and section, is President 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Lawrence County, Pennsyl- 
vania. He wishes to acknowledge technical assistance from Mr. C. 
Leroy Shira, C. E., in preparing the address.—Ed. 

2 For the versions of Washington’s and Gist’s diaries quoted be- 
low, see John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington, 
1:54 (Boston and New York, 1925), and William M. Darlington, 
Christopher Gist’s Journals, 81 (Pittsburgh, 1893). The reproduc- 
tion of Washington’s map accompanying this article is from a cut 
loaned by Judge Don Marshall Larrabee of Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, who had used it to illustrate the 1929 and 1950 editions of his 
Report of the Journals of George Washington and His Guide, Chris- 
topher Gist. An earlier reproduction, based on the same copy of the 
original made especially for Darlington, appears in the latter's 
edition of Christopher Gist’s Journals. 
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Loggs-Town, but more than 70 the way we were obliged to go. 


Gist’s diary is more explicit. He states that the party did not arrive 
at Venango until Tuesday, December 5.3 According to him the party 
stayed in camp on Sunday, December 2, while the Indians hunted. His 
account is as follows: 


Friday 30.—We set out, and the Half-King and two old men and one 
young warrior with us. At night we encamped at the Murthering 
town, about fifteen miles, on a branch of Great Beaver Creek. Got 
some corn and dried meat. 

Saturday 1 December—Set out, and at night encamped at the cross- 
ing of Beaver creek from the Kaskuskies to Venango about thirty 
miles. The next day rain; our Indians went out a hunting; they killed 
two bucks. Had rain all day. 

Monday 3.—We set out and travelled all day. Encamped at night on 
one of the head branches of Great Beaver creek about twenty-two 
miles. 

Tuesday 5.—Set out about fifteen miles, to the town of Venango, 
where we were kindly and complaisantly received by Monsieur Jon- 
caire, the French interpreter for the Six Nations. 


It is well to have in mind the geography of the region then and 
now. All of the action until the last day was in the basin of the Beaver 
River, which empties into the Ohio about twenty-five miles below Pitts- 
burgh.* It has three well defined tributaries: the Connoquenessing, 
the southeastern branch, which enters the Beaver just below Ellwood 
City; the western branch, the Mahoning, which comes down from 
northeastern Ohio, and joins the Shenango just below New Castle; and 
the Shenango itself, which flows down from Conneaut Lake, the Pyma- 
tuning Swamp, and the other marshes of the north. The Connoque- 
nessing has a beautiful northern tributary known as Slippery Rock 


3 According to the preceding sequence of week days and dates, 
and to the World Almanac’s “ready reference” calendar, Tuesday 
was the fourth, and Wednesday the fifth of December that year. In 
all likelihood the former was intended, and the “5” an error of the 
diarist, transcriber, or printer. 

4 See the accompanying map of the Beaver River basin area, 
representing the relevant portion of one drawn by W. L. Wilson, 
Engr., and based on a stream map issued by the Sanitary Water 
Board of Pennsylvania. On it are superimposed the trails and In- 
dian villages as shown in Charles A. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:384 
(New York and London, 1911), and on other wn as indicated in 
the following list of numbered routes: (1) ington’s route to 
Murderingtown; (2) Old Pittsburgh Road Sonus Allen’s Mill; (3) 
Kuskuskies-Venango trail, from Lewis Evans’ map of 1755; (4) In- 
dian trail through Allen’s Mill, shown in Warrantee Atlas of Law- 
rence County; (5) Old State Road through Allen’s Mill; (6) Trail 
from Sawconk to Kuskuskies. 
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Creek, which also has a northern tributary, Wolf Creek. The Shenango 
has an eastern branch, Neshannock Creek, which above Mercer becomes 
Otter Creek and Coolspring Creek. All of these streams were known 
in Washington’s day as the Beaver River, Beaver Creek, or the 
Great Beaver. 

[he most important Indian settlement in the area had been the 
Kuskuskies, a group of villages of the Six Nations about the double 
forks of the Beaver at modern New Castle.> Logstown, originally a 
Shawnee village, had been founded prior to 1748,° and_there- 
after it transcended the Kuskuskies. Murtheringtown, or Murdering- 
town, with the grisly name doubtless derived from some ancient out- 
rage, was somewhere in the valley of the Connoquenessing, perhaps at 
Frisco and the present site of the Ellwood City Country Club, perhaps 
at Zelienople, and certainly at one of the fertile bottoms on the river. 
North of the Kuskuskies on the Shenango River and near the present 
West Middlesex was Shenango or Shenangotown, a town of the Wyan- 
dot Indians, and above it, near the great bend of the Shenango River, 
was Pymatuningtown.” Venango (Franklin) of course was at the junc- 
tion of French Creek with the Allegheny. Kittanning was the principal 
seat of the Delawares, and Chartier’s Town (Tarentum), of the Shaw- 
nee. Shannopin’s Town was a village of the Delawares near what is now 
\rsenal High School in Pittsburgh, and Sawconk was a town of Iroquois 
and Delawares at Sawconk (Beaver ). 

\n entry in the diary of George Washington, under date of No- 
vember 25, poses the main outlines of the problem of his route from 
Logstown to Fort Le Boeuf. He wrote that, when he finally met the 
Half-King and asked concerning the old chief's recent mission to the 
French commandant, and for “an account of the Wavs and Distance,” 
the Half-King reported that “the nearest and levellest Way was now 
impassable, by Reason of many large mirey Savannas; that we must be 

5 Jno. Mitchell, Map of the British and French Dominions in 
North America, with Roads, Distances, Limits, and Extent of Settle- 
ments (London, 1755); Partie de l’Amerique Septentrionale qui com- 
prend le Cours de lV’Ohio . . . 1755, in Robert de Vaugondy’s Atlas 
Universal (Paris, 1757). 

6 Joseph Pierre de Bonnecamps, “Account of the Voyage on the 
Beautiful River Made in 1749,” in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Travels 
and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 171 (The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, vol. 69—Cleveland, 1900). 


7 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:345-346; Mitchell’s map of 1755; 
Reading Howell, Map of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1792). 
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obliged to go by Venango, and should not get to the near Fort under 5 
or 6 Nights Sleep, good Travelling.”$ 

The “nearest and levellest” route from Logstown (Ambridge) to 
Fort Le Boeuf (Waterford), then as now, is down the Ohio, up the 
Beaver, up the Shenango, and from the Pymatuning swamp area to 
French Creek. Modern Route 18 will carry one at Conneaut Lake to 
within ten miles of French Creek at Meadville. Where were the “large 
mirey Savannas” across this route? The Pymatuning swamps, the 
swamps about Conneaut Lake, and the swamps above the Keystone 
Ordnance Plant at Geneva are still there. 

There had to be a detour, and the detour was by wav of Venango 
(Franklin). This is conceded by all. But there was another detour and 
this on the road from Logstown to Venango. So much is apparent from 
Washington's diary: Venango, he noted, “lies near N. about 60 Miles 
from the Loggs-Town, but more than 70 the way we were obliged to 
go.” The distances in Gist’s diary total eighty-two miles. 

There were two common routes from the forks of the Ohio to 
Venango, both well known. One was a direct path from Logstown to 
Venango. It was shown on Lewis Evans’ map of 1755.9 In 1752 Mad- 
ame Montour, then blind, rode from Logstown to Venango, a distance 
by the path of over sixty miles, in less than two days.'!° The other path 
from Shannopin’s Town to Venango probably went through what is 
now Millvale, up Girty’s Run, and by way of the present sites of Evans 
City, Whitestown, Prospect, Isle, crossing Route 8 at the Old Stone 
House, and thence by way of Kiester, Harrisville, Barkesville, and Wes- 
ley to Franklin.!! George Croghan had warehouses at the mouth of 
Pine Creek (Etna), at Logstown, and at Venango. He was accustomed 
to trade at all these places and doubtless knew these paths.!? 

Dr. Freeman assumes that Washington went by the path from Logs- 
town to Venango and takes some pains to explain that neither Gist’s 
daily distances nor his observations on the watersheds were correct. If 
there were errors how did Gist come to make them? He had been at 
Logstown in 1750, when his mission was to explore the land. At Logs- 

8 Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George Washington, 1:46-47 


9 Lawrence H. Gipson, Lewis Evans, appendix (Philadelphia, 
1939) . 

10 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 5:762 (Harrisburg, 1851). 
11 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:271. 

12 Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Move- 
ment, 1741-1782, pp. 33-34 (Cleveland, 1926). 
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town in 1752 he had represented the Ohio Company under commission 
from Governor Dinwiddie to examine the land.'3 He had met and con- 
ferred with Croghan at various times. Barnaby Currin, another of 
Washington's party, had been at Kuskuskies in 1749,'* and had behind 
him a wide experience as a trader in this very area. Dr. Freeman points 
out that the well-known trader and interpreter John Davison, who knew 
the country well, was with the party.!° The Half-King and the other 
Indians knew the terrain like the backs of their hands. 

This wealth of experience in Washington's party should gain a 
more respectful reception than Christopher Gist’s diary with its direc- 
tions and distances has been accorded. Dr. Freeman and many other 
writers assume that Washington went by way of the straight road from 
Logstown to Venango, but that Gist, in chronicling the events, mistook 
the distances, was wrong as to the trails, and erred in identification of 
the watersheds. 

In order to demonstrate how arbitrarily Gist has been ridden down, 
it is only necessary to try and fit his data on the direct trail from Logs- 
town to Venango. 

Concerning the first day's travel, from Logstown to Murderingtown, 
there is not much controversy. The unknown factor is, of course, the 
location of Murderingtown. Frisco, just east of Ellwood City, Zelienople, 
and intermediate points are all a long fifteen miles from Ambridge. 
Murderingtown is the only point mentioned as common to Washing- 
ton’s journey north and his return south. 

The difficulty begins with the second day's journey. Gist says they 
went thirty miles to the crossing of Beaver Creek from Kuskuskies to 
Venango. Reserving comment for the moment on the location of this 
crossing, it is apparent to one familiar with the country that thirty 
miles from the Connoquenessing valley is almost to Venango. Use either 
Frisco at the west end of the valley or Zelienople fifteen miles farther 
east as the pivot. Swing an arc of thirty miles from Frisco and you are 
just south of Mercer and just south of Clintonville. Swing the arc from 
Zelienople and you are at Mercer and at Wesley on Route 8. 

Obviously, seven white men and four Indians did not travel as the 
crow flies, and modern roads furnish a far better standard of compari 

13. Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 34, 234 ff. 
14 Colonial Records, 5:439-450. 


15 Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, a Biography, 1:290 
(New York, 1948). 
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son than the swinging of an arc. Go from Frisco up the Connoque- 
nessing through Zelienople, back-track to Evans City (because there 
are no good roads otherwise), then turn north through Whitestown, 
Prospect, and Isle. Thirty miles will find you almost to the Old Stone 
House south of Slippery Rock. Begin your journey of thirty miles at 
Zelienople, and you are east of Slippery Rock and only about four miles 
south of Harrisville. Go by the back roads from Frisco through Porters- 
ville and Slippery Rock, and thirty miles will take you almost to Wesley. 

The point where Route 8 crosses Slippery Rock Creek, near Branch- 
ton, is suggested by Dr. Freeman as the stopping place for the second 
night. This is an average conclusion for those who hold to the eastern 
route. Passing once more the fact that no trail from Kuskuskies to 
Venango ran anywhere near there, the difficulty with this route be- 
comes apparent when the third day's journey is considered. 

Gist says that on the third day they “set out and travelled all dav. 
Encamped at night on one of the head branches of Great Beaver creek 
about twenty-two miles.” But it is only about twenty-five miles from 
the crossing at Branchton to Franklin. Twenty-two miles far overruns 
the waters of the Beaver and you are in the basin of Sandy Creek, a 
tributary of the Allegheny, known to Gist as the Lacomick Creek. 

Assuming, as Gist says, that the party halted while the Indians 
hunted on Sunday, December 2 (and of this, more later), the fifth 
day's journey was fifteen miles from the headwaters of Beaver Creek to 
Venango on the Allegheny. To try to fit this day's travel into the hy- 
pothesis of a journey direct from Logstown to Venango is fatal. If one 
honestly tries to allow for a thirty-mile ride on the second day and a 
twenty-two mile ride on the third day, nothing is left for the final day. 

To be sure the distances may be erroneous. The key to the problem 
is found in Gist’s landmark, recorded as the point reached at the end 
of the second day’s march of thirty miles. This is “the crossing of Beaver 
creek from the Kaskuskies to Venango.” This assumes a trail from 
Kuskuskies to Venango and a point where that trail crossed the Beaver. 
In the law of real estate, monuments on the ground are preferred to 
courses and distances. Where did this trail run? 

Passing Washington’s own map for the moment, the map nearest 
in point of time is Lewis Evans’ map of 1755. This map, the material 
for which is believed by many to have been obtained, in part at least, 
from Christopher Gist himself, shows the trail running from the Kus- 
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kuskies up the Shenango River to the Indian town of Shenango (West 
Middlesex) and thence curving northeast to Venango. 

Thomas Hutchins’ map of 1764 shows the trail Kuskuskies to 
Venango passing by way of Shenango and the other Indian village of 
Pymatuningtown. Lieutenant Hutchins was George Croghan’s assistant 
and a surveyor. He has left valuable descriptions of the country through 
which he passed. A portion of the account of his route from Salt Licks 
(Niles, Ohio) to Venango (Franklin) through Shenango (West Mid 
dlesex) may be quoted: 

15 Miles further, through low Land, Timbered with Beach, is 


Shaningo Town [below Sharon], on Another [Shenango] branch of 
Beaver Creek 15 yards wide. 


After crossing the Creek at a good Ford the Path leads through 
level Land, 6 Miles, to the partings of the Venango Road. 


The left Hand Path goes about 3 Miles to Pemeytuning [at or 
near the mouth of Pymatuning Creek], situate on the same Creek: 
After crossing of which, takes through level Land, well Timbered, 8 
miles, to the same [Shenango] Creek again, 8 yards wide: here is a 
good Ford and A Number of Indian Graves. 


Then 9 Miles, along Level, Shrubby Land, to A Large Run [Otter 
Creek], 5 yards wide, very Swampy. 


8 Miles further, through wet Land & Swampy in some places, to 
A Lake on the Right [Sandy Lake, in Mercer County], two Miles 
Long and half a Mile wide, the Head of Sandy Creek.!6 


The “Big Bend” of the Shenango River, which comes down in a 
wide are toward the east from south of Greenville to east of Sharpsville, 
is well known to Mercer Countians. Pymatuningtown was on the south 
ern side of the bend. Hutchins’ description of the “left Hand Path” 
indicates a route cutting across the Big Bend, passing some distances 
to the north, and thence over the upper reaches of Otter Creek (the 
northernmost branch of the Neshannock) to Sandy Lake. Unfortu 
nately Hutchins does not describe where the right-hand path to Venango 
ran, and his map shows only that the path from Kuskuskies to Venango 
had a double crossing of the Big Bend. Perhaps the right-hand path 
ran by what is now Jackson Center; perhaps, since the “parting” was 
three miles south of Pymatuning, by way of Mercer. All known is that 
Washington’s party did not reach Sandy Lake at the end of the second 
dav because it is not in the basin of the Great Beaver Creek, but in the 
basin of the Allegheny. 

16 From Thomas Hutchins, “A Description of Part of the Country 


Westward of the Ohio,” in Hutchins Manuscripts, Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, as quoted in Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 2:201. 
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With this identification of the Kuskuskies-Venango trail, the next 
inquiry is as to where it crossed the Beaver Creek. The crossing at Pyma- 
tuning may have been meant or the crossing at Shenango. Evans’ map 
shows the trail running up the east side of the Shenango River to 
Shenangotown with no intermediate crossing. But a map in the Thomas 
Hutchins Manuscripts at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, believed to have been dated about 1761, shows the trail 
between the Kuskuskies and Shenango crossing from east to west and 
back again. As the trail curved northeast from Shenango there were 
many crossings of smaller tributaries of the Great Beaver. 

Return now to Murderingtown and test Gist’s observations with the 
hypothesis that the crossing of the trail Kuskuskies to Venango is up 
the Shenango River. Take Gist at his word. He traveled the width of 
Ohio and his courses and distances hold out; they are equally accurate 
here. Swing vour arc of thirty miles from Murderingtown west to the 
Shenango River. If Murderingtown was near Ellwood City at the west 
end of the Connoquenessing valley, the arc will intersect the Shenango 
between Sharon and old Pymatuningtown. If the center is at Zelienople, 
the arc will cross the Shenango River at about West Middlesex, that is, 
old Shenangotown. 

Thirty miles, by existing roads, from the Ellwood City Country 
Club up the Shenango valley, will take you to a point slightly above 
West Middlesex. Thirty miles from Zelienople will take you to a point 
between the Kings Chapel Church (near the Harbor) and Pulaski. 

Here, notice must be taken of Washington’s map. It traces his route 
from Logstown, passing down the Ohio and up the Beaver, leaving 
Mingotown (Rochester) on the left and Murderingtown on the right, 
and crossing some distance above the Kuskuskies the easternmost of the 
streams which meet at that town. The crossing of this stream is the 
last point identified on the map until, after curving northeast, the route 
crossed the Lycomick (Sandy Creek) and reached ‘Venango. 

The map is a conventionalized thing and does not pretend to be 
exact. Some features are omitted. Slippery Rock Creek, the northern 
tributary of the Connoquenessing, is not shown, nor are the double 
forks at the Kuskuskies (Mahoning-Shenango and Shenango-Neshan- 
nock). The map does, however, compel certain definite conclusions. 
It indicates that Washington's party crossed the Connoquenessing on 
its lower reaches and proceeded north, starting out parallel with the 
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Beaver and curving to the east to reach Venango. It demonstrates that 
Washington crossed one of the streams which unite at the Kuskuskies. 
Whether, therefore, it was the Shenango that was crossed or the She- 
nango’s eastern tributary, the Neshannock, it is at least certain that he 
crossed Lawrence County proceeding to the northwest. The crossing of 
this stream at once eliminates the idea of a trip up east of the Slippery 
Rock and Wolf creeks, and, if the map is to be believed at all, eliminates 
the theory of a trip up the direct path from Logstown to Venango. 

Because the topography of the area must be understood to grasp 
the problem, some observations concerning features better understood 
locally than by eminent biographers may be indulged in. The key to 
the area is a ford at Wurtemburg. A traveler up the east side of the 
Beaver River, from its junction with the Ohio north to Ellwood City, 
will find travel close to the river very hard. High hills tower over the 
winding Beaver, impressive now, doubly impressive two hundred years 
ago when vast forests covered all. As the present site of Ellwood City 
is reached, by roads well back from the river, a new obstacle is met. It 
is the deep chasm of the Connoquenessing; the stream in its rocky bed 
is one hundred feet below the bridge at Fifth Street. Slippery Rock 
Creek, which joins the Connoquenessing at the edge of Ellwood City, 
comes down from the north through a wild gorge of steep slopes, great 
rocks, and heavy timber. Together, the lower Connoquenessing and 
the Slippery Rock, running from northeast to southwest, formed a long 
and effective barrier to travel through the wilderness; they form a bar- 
rier now. From the mouth of the Connoquenessing to Rose Point, a 
dozen miles up the Slippery Rock, there is only one natural crossing. 
It is at Wurtemburg, a little village just northeast of Ellwood City, known 
in the early days as Allen’s Mill. There, the hills draw back from the 
swift water. Where now a concrete bridge crosses the stream, in early 
days there was a ford. Near by, Ananias Allen built his mill.!7 

Where did Washington’s party go after they crossed the ford at 
Wurtemburg? Three old roads fanned out to the north from this ford. 
While early roads of the white men do not necessarily connote roads 
on the routes of Indian travel, it must be remembered that life for the 
white man was not safe in this area until after the victory of Mad An- 
thony Wayne at Fallen Timbers in 1794, and that the interval of time 


17 See route numbered one on the accompanying map of the 
Beaver River basin. 
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between trails and roads was therefore short. 

The westernmost of these roads led west from the ford to the place 
on the Great Beaver now known as Wampum.!* In the early days it 
was known as Irish Ripple, and an important ford was there. This 
road is marked on the map of donation lands in Lawrence County, pre- 
pared by the late George W. Muse, Esq., as an “Indian Path.”!? This 
was the trail apparently used by James Hillman, an early trader, from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland and Sandusky. 20 Washington did not take 
this trail beyond the point where the Slippery Rock Presby terian Church 

‘one of the oldest churches in Lawrence County) st inds perched on 
its hilltop among the oak trees. He is not believ ed to have followed the 
trail to the Irish Ripple because the trails north from there, on either 
side of the Beaver, led directly to the Kuskuskies and Washington did 
not go there.?! 

The easternmost of the roads leading north from the Wurtemburg 
ford proceeded north from the Slippery Rock Presbyterian Church 
along the course of the modern road from E!lwood City to New Castle 

Route 88) as far as Energy, where it followed what is now Route 388, 
bearing east of Eastbrook, crossing the Neshannock at a solitary ford 
south of Volant (long since abandoned), and continuing by way of 
White Chapel and Indian Run to Mercer.22_ This road was laid out 
pursuant to an Act of Assembly in 1809, to be the main road from 
Be aver to Mercer and Meadville.23 It was known in the vouth of the 
writer as the “Old State Road.” Washington may have followed it to 
the crossing of the Neshannock, but not as far as Mercer, because one 
cannot travel twenty-two miles toward Franklin from Mercer and still 
be in the basin of the Great Beaver. 

The third road from the Wurtemburg ford left the other two at 
Slippery Rock church and led north, between the others, to New Cas- 
tle.24 This road is known today as the “Old Pittsburgh Road,” but its 


18 Route 4 on the Beaver River basin map. 

19 Pennsylvania, Secretary of Internal Affairs, Warrantee Atlas 
of Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, Map No. 1, Wayne Township 
(1909) . 

20 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:349. 

21 Route 6 on the Beaver River basin map. 

22 Route 5 on the Beaver River basin map. 

23 Act of April 4, 1809, in Laws of Pennsylvania, 11:387; Beaver 
County, Court of Quarter Sessions, 134, March Sessions, 1809; Mer- 
cer County, Court of Quarter Sessions, Road Docket A, 42. 

24 Route 2 on the Beaver River basin map. 
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origins are surrounded in antiquity. In 1799 viewers were prayed for 
in Allegheny County to lay out a road from Pittsburgh, to Beaver, to 
Allen’s Mill (Wurtemburg), and thence to “Old Kuskusky Town on 
Big Beaver.” The road was laid out only to Allen’s Mill; to the north 
it disappears vaguely in the “Cuskusky Path.”2> It was finally laid out 
to New Castle by proceedings in Beaver County in 1804.26 Both the 
“Old State Road” and the “Old Pittsburgh Road” are shown on the old 
map of Hugh McCullough as crossing at the Wurtemburg ford. This 
map was adopted by the state in 1817; it appears in Bausman’s excel 
lent history of Beaver County.?7 

An experience of Christian Frederick Post confirms the idea that 
Washington traveled by the trail which was the ancestor of the Old 
Pittsburgh Road. When Post made the first of his two memorable visits 
to the Kuskuskies in 1758, he came by way of the Connoquenessing 
valley where he found an “old Indian town.” This was doubtless the 
Murderingtown of Washington's trip in 1753. The distance from this 
town to the Kuskuskies, Post reported, was fifteen miles. He said he 
reached the Kuskuskies by coming down “a long valley” which is com- 
monly believed to have been the valley of McKee Run, now known as 
Hogue Hollow or Hog Hollow.?8 The village of the Kuskuskies which 
he reached was on the flats north of West Pittsburgh.2? Where the Old 
Pittsburgh Road crosses McKee Run, McKee School House once stood 
mong groves of sugar trees. It is fifteen miles by the Old Pittsburgh 
Road and McKee Run from the Ellwood City Country Club in the val- 
lev of the Connoquenessing to the flats above West Pittsburgh. The 
inference is permissible that Post came to McKee Run by the ford at 
Wurtemburg and the Indian trail which a few vears later became one 
of the earliest of the roads of the white men, and that Washington had 
itlready followed this route. 


If Washington went by the way indicated why did he not stop at 


25 Allegheny County, Court of Quarter Sessions, No. 4, September 
Term, 1797; No. 5, December Sessions, 1799. 

26 Beaver County, Court of Quarter Sessions, No. 7, February Term, 
1804. 

27 Joseph H. Bausman, History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
2:882 (New York, 1904). 

28 Entries for August 12 and November 16, 1758, in Post's “Jour- 
nal” as reproduced in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western 
Travels, 1:193, 249 (Cleveland, 1904). 
29 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:341. 
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the Kuskuskies? His map shows only that he crossed one of the streams 
of the Kuskuskies some distance above the town. The precise location 
of old Kuskuskies has been the subject of some controversy.2° The 
probabilities are that in 1753 the villages of the Kuskuskies were clus- 
tered about the lower forks of the Beaver, that is, the confluence of the 
Mahoning and Shenango. It was not until after the French took over 
in 1754 that the new village was constructed by them for the Delawares 
about the upper forks. Post saw the French at work there in 1758.5! 
The upper fork is three miles above the lower. Why did not Washing- 
ton stop? Kuskuskies was the Iroquois capital in the Ohio country. 
The answer is that Washington and his party were engaged in a stern 
race with a northern winter. They knew that to stop meant endless 
palaver according to Indian protocol. Hence they by-passed the Kuskus- 
kies, leaving it a few miles to their left. 

One fundamental fact established by Washington’s map is a cross- 
ing of the Neshannock. Just where he crossed must always be a matter 
of conjecture. In New Castle the crossings of the Neshannock are easy, 
but the stream comes down from the north in a narrow valley between 
high and jutting cliffs. The next feasible crossing of the Neshannock 
to the north is above Eastbrook Station, four miles upstream. The cross- 
ing may have been at one of many points between Eastbrook Station 
and Neshannock Falls. It may have been at the solitary ford where the 
Old State Road from Beaver to Mercer crossed below Volant. 


Our clues are not, however, limited to a crossing of the Slippery 
Rock at a point which must have been the ford at Wurtemburg or to a 
crossing of the Neshannock some distance above the Kuskuskies. A 
further clue is the Kuskuskies-Venango trail, which we know ran up 
the Shenango valley by way of Shenango and Pymatuningtown. If 
Washington's party was heading direct for this trail their natural route 
would be up the Old Pittsburgh Road, over East Washington Street, 
the extension in New Castle of the Old Pittsburgh Road, and up the 
Shenango valley by way of the Pulaski Road.3? This road, as far north 
as Sankey’s Fording (the Harbor), was opened by proceedings begun in 
1808. If Washington headed straight for the Big Bend country, it may 


30 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:340. 
31 Entry for August 14, 1758, in Post’s “Journal,” Early Western 
Travels, 1:195. 

32 Route 3 on the Beaver basin map. 
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have been by the route later followed by the New Castle-Big Bend 
Road, also laid out in 1809.33 It followed the present Route 18 to the 
intersection west of New Wilmington, where it continued north. 

Just where the crossing of the Kuskuskies-Venango trail was is 
indeed a mystery, but here again there is a clue. It was at a point from 
which one could travel twenty-two miles toward Venango and still be 
in the basin of the Great Beaver. Our final clue fixes this last stopping 

point, “on one of the head branches of Great Beaver creek,” as fifteen 
miles from Venango. 

No hypothesis accords so well with the known facts as the hy- 
pothesis of a second day’s journey of thirty miles ending near the 
Shenango River at some point between Pulaski and the Big | Bend, and 
of a third day’s journey ending somewhere above Jackson Center. 

It is white man’s reasoning that has led so many of Washington's 
biographers to reject the idea that the second day's journey lay west of 
Slippery Rock Creek. Because they know of no bridge washed out or 
concrete roadway under repair on the direct Logstow n-Venango trail, 
they find lack of evidence of the western route outlined by Washing- 
ton’s map and Gist’s journal and reject it. But Washington’s party was 
in Indian country, in Indian hands, and in the midst of an Indian 
crisis. We should say, not “the route Washington took,” but “the route 
the Half-King took”! We must look for Indian reasons for taking the 
route Gist says they took. 





Viewed in this light it is apparent that the party took a main trail; 
the thirty miles traveled the second day was one of their best days. The 
trails from the Connoquenessing to the Kuskuskies, and from there ¢o 
Venango, were main trails. Kuskuskies was the seat of the regency of 
the Six Nations in the Ohio country.3+ Trails led thence up the Ma- 
honing to Cuvahoga (Cleveland) and ultimately to Sandusky and De- 
troit.35 As a necessary corollary the trail from the I ong House at Onon- 
daga down the Allecheny to Venango. and ultimately to the Kuskuskies, 
was a life line of empire. Following the disastrous defeat of the Seneca 
by the French and Indians under Denonville in 1687, when the Seneca 
capital near Avon, New York, was burned, the Seneca fell back from 

33 Mercer County, Court of Quarter Sessions, December, 1808, Road 
Docket A, p. 33; 1809, p. 27. 
34 See the 1755 maps of Mitchell and Vaugondy cited above, note 5. 


35 Archer B. Hulbert, Indian Thoroughfares, vol. 2, Historic High- 
ways of America, maps, pp. 100, 104 (Cleveland, 1902). 
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the shores of Lake Ontario to the foot of Seneca Lake and the upper 
waters of the Genesee.36 The Genesee and the Allegheny rise in the 
same area, and the continuing menace of the French along the Great 
Lakes led to the cultivation of the inland way to the west through the 
Kuskuskies. 

It may be that, even while the Half-King and his fellow chiefs led 
Washington's party north, runners from Onondaga were expected along 
the trail from Venango to Kuskuskies. The Half-King needed advice. 
The cold rain of the late Pennsylvania autumn was matched by the 
somber aspect of the affairs of the Six Nations on the Ohio. As late as 
1748 they had been supreme. The diary of Conrad Weiser, covering 
the conference at Logstown in 1748, demonstrates how complete had 
been that supremacy. Every speech referred to the desire of the English 
to act in the Ohio country in the name and under the authority of the 
Six Nations. At George Croghan’s conference at Logstown in 1751, 
following Celoron’s expedition in 1749, again it was the Iroquois who 
led, and it was a chief of the Six Nations who made answer “very quick 
and sharp” to the French demands.?”? Washington himself came to the 
Ohio with instructions to report first to the sachems of the Six Nations 
on the Ohio. 

Now all was changed. The French held a string of forts right 
across the lines of communication between the Long House at Onon- 
daga and the Ohio. The imperial domain of the Six Nations in the 
Ohio had become a vast salient apt to be cut off at any time. It was the 
twilight of the Gods. The Shawnee and Delawares, they of the petti- 
coats, with whom the French had been intriguing for years, were sullen 
and insubordinate. Washington’s escort, originally planned as a demon- 
stration in force by all the tribes on the Ohio, had dwindled to three 
chiefs and a hunter, all Iroquois. The Delawares and Shawnee equivo- 
cated and evaded but did not send a man. 

If the ominous nature of the picture seems overdrawn let it only 
be reflected that on August 8, 1756, the Marquis de Vaudreuil was 
able to report to his minister that almost all the Iroquois from the dis- 
tricts about Fort Duquesne (including the Kuskuskies) had been with- 
36 Francis Parkman, Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV, 139-157 (Boston, 1877); J. S. Schenck, ed., History of 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, 57 (Syracuse, New York, 1887). 


37 Entry for May 28, 1751, in George Croghan’s “Journal,” in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1:69. 
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drawn to Venango “on a belt of the Five Nations.”** Twenty months 
after Washington's journey, Braddock was defeated. Ten years later 
Guyasuta, the. young hunter with Washington, was leading the Seneca 
against the English at Bushy Run. 

Prudence may have dictated the Half-King’s choice of the Kuskus- 
kies-Venango trail. There were hostile Indians in the forests who had 
come down with the French. Washington reports that the Indian who 
shot at him on his return trip (December 27, 1753) was one of a party 
of French Indians. Gist says that the Indian had told them there were 


Ottawa lurking in the surrounding woods.?? 


The latter may have been 
fanning out fem the Allegheny River and the western route may have 
been safer. 

One final speculation may be indulged in, without definite founda- 
tion in the evidence and to be tolerated ‘only because there has been so 
much speculation by eminent historians to prove that Gist did not go 
where Gist says he went. On the Shenango River above Kuskuskies 
there were two important Indian villages which have already been men- 
tioned, Shenangotown at West Middlesex and Pymatuningtown near 
the Big Bend. Shenango was a town of Wvyandot Indians believed to 
be members of the band of that Chief Nicholas who had raised the 
standard of revolt against the French at Sandusky in 1747, and who 
had taken sanctuary on the upper Shenango with the approval of the 
Six Nations.*° 

Admitting the Wyandot to the fraternity of the satellites of the 
Six Nations on the Ohio was one of the subjects for discussion at 
Weiser’s conference in 1748.4! In 1753 the Half-King and his fellow 
chiefs may have desired to see how the Wyandot stood. 

There he a blank day in Washington's diary entries. It was Sunday, 
December 2. Of this day Gist says only: “T he next day rain; our In- 
dians went out a hunting: they killed two bucks. Had rain all day.” 


38 Sylvester K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent, eds., Wilderness 
Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania, 95 (Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, 1941). 

39 Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George Washington, 1:64; Darlington, 
Christopher Gist’s Journals. 84-85. 

40 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:345. 

41 Entry for Sn 13, 1748, in Conrad Weiser’s “Journal,” 
Colonial Records, 5:353-354; Israel D. Rupp, Early History of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, app., 18-19 (Pittsburg and Harrisburg, 1846); 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1:35. 
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Conceivably on this day the Indians hunted not only deer but allies. 
The W yandot of Shenango and the Delawares of Pymatuning were in 
the area to which the known ev idence indicates that W ashington and 
his party went. Unjustifiable inference? Perhaps so, but at ae an 
attempt to speculate from the Indian point of view. 

The present contention for a westerly route from Logstown to 
Venango is not new. The George Washington atlas published in 1932 
by the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, and edited by 
Lawrence Martin, chief of the division of maps in the Library of Con- 
gress, indicates a route running northwest to the Shenango River and 
not far east of the present site of New Castle, Pennsylvania. This is 
the conclusion formed by the people of Lawrence County who have 
always liked to believe that the feet of the hero passed this way. The 
completion in 1949 of one hundred years of Lawrence County’ s_his- 
tory, and now the arrival of the two hundredth anniv ersary of Wash- 
ington’s trip, have each provided fitting occasion for this restatement of 
the claim. 
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JOHN B. C. LUCAS, PHYSIOCRAT 
ON THE FRONTIER 


HUGH G. CLELAND 


VI. The Legislature; Victory and Defeat 


I T 1s hardly surprising that at the time Lucas was penning his burn- 
ing broadside in defense of the “actual settlers” and against the com- 
bined companies of moneyed men” of the East, he was also a candidate 
for the state legislature. Apparently, his candidacy grew out of his 
activity on behalf of the other settlers, for this activity was begun some 
months before candidates were usually chosen. 

The issues in the election were certainly sharply drawn. Lucas’ 
opponent was Ebenezer Denny. Denny was, of course, a Federalist. 
More to the point, he was not only a stockholder in the Pennsylvania 
Population Company, but also had been its agent in Pittsburgh and 
the Beaver Creek area, resigning only a few months before the cam- 
paign. In addition, he nthe to be in partnership with David and 
Dunning McNair, another group of speculators.! 

In this period, the Federalists were beginning to exploit Repub- 
lican sympathies with France as campaign material against the Jefferson- 
ians. Lucas, therefore, was a prime target. It was declared that he was 
an avowed atheist. His wife was accused of having plowed on Sunday. 
Interestingly enough, Major Denny “warmly contradicted” these “cal- 
umnies * Denny ond Lucas were neighbors and remained good friends 
sheoughout the election. The attacks, apparently, were the work of 
other Federalists.? 

Lucas was not without his defenders. The Gazette had not yet gone 
over completely to the Federalist cause, so its columns were open to 
both sides. Lucas was defended warmly in the following letter: 


Some of the Electioneering band have asserted; to prove the im- 
propriety of supporting John Lucas as a candidate for the Assembly 
at the next Election; that he was living in this country no longer 
than five or six years, & of course was two much of a stranger to 
hold an office. Having a perfect knowledge of the time John Lucas 


1 Robert N. Hale, “The Pennsylvania Population Company,” 57 
(doctoral dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1950); Agreement 
of David McNair and Ebenezer Denny, June 8, 1796, in McNair 
Papers, folio 159, in Darlington Library, University of Pittsburgh. 

2 William H. Denny, “Introductory Memoir” in Ebenezer Denny’s 
Military Journal, 21-22 (Philadelphia, 1859). 
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did first settle in this country: I can contradict the above assertion, 
and declare that he is now with his family, a settler in this country, 
for the space of twelve years, and that his children are natives of 
America: perhaps it will be asked how it did happen that John 
Lucas, (a man of some information) could remain so long in this 
country, and be no more known, while others just come in two or 
three years ago are spoken of in every lane, and street. To account 
for this I shall only say, that John Lucas is a true Republican, and 
an industerious farmer, that he hates forwardness or intrusion, & 
never goes but where his business calls him. 


AN ELECTOR. 
St Clair township, Allegheny 
County Oct. 3, 17963 


Major Denny’s son, William H. Denny, has left an interesting ac- 
count of the election: 


On one side was a native of the State, a Revolutionary officer, 
who but lately served with credit in three expeditions against the 
Indians; the last one of which he himself commanded. Many of the 
early settlers in the election district, and most of the influential 
men amongst them, had served under him. On the other hand, a 
foreigner, speaking the English language with difficulty—but a short 
time from Europe.+ 


Lucas later told Major Denny's son about the election day, when 
Lucas had ridden by the neighboring Denny farm on his way to the 
polls. William Denny quotes Lucas’ account as follows: 


‘Your father,’’(I shall give Judge Lucas’ own words,) ‘‘your 
father asked me to wait until he got his horse; he supposed I was 
going to the election, and said he would go along. We rode together 
to the place in Mifflin township where the election was held. Arriv- 
ing on the ground, the country people shook hands with him, inquired 
about his health, but spoke not a word to me—no man spoke to Lucas 
—not one. Your father, being a modest man, said to me, ‘Lucas, we 
have no business here; let us vote and go home.’ We did so. On my 
return, Mrs. Lucas said, ‘Well, Lucas, how goes on the election?’ I 
replied, ‘Oh! they are all for Major Denny. They greeted him in the 
kindest manner—no one spoke to Lucas.’ She agreed with me that 
my chance was bad. However, next morning the return judges call- 
ing with us on their way to town, stated that I had a majority in the 
township—in fact, I was elected.’’ 


Most of the voters, adds Denny, were former “Whisky boys,” and, 
he notes of Lucas that “no one knew better how to avail himself of rural 
political prejudices.”* 

On December 6, 1796, Lucas took his seat in the legislature, then 

3 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 8, 1796. 


4 Denny, Military Journal, 21. 
5 Denny, Military Journal, 21-23. 
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meeting in Philadelphia.© Samuel Ewalt was the other member from 
Allegheny County. In an assembly containing such notables as Michael 
Leib, John Smilie, and William Hoge, it is not surprising that Lucas 
did not take a leading role. The legislative records of the time did not 
report debate, so that only on roll call votes are Lucas’ sentiments re- 
corded. Leib and Smilie seemed to have been the floorleaders for the 
Republicans, and Lucas almost invariably voted with them. Lucas fol- 
lowed legislation carefully and often offered amendments aimed at 
clarifying or making more precise the wording of bills. Bills with his own 
notations on them are preserved in his papers.’ 

Much of the most important work of legislative bodies is carried on 
in committees, and Lucas managed to get on the committees most vital 
to his region. Unfortunately, there is no record extant of the actions of 
these committees. He was on the committee on roads and inland navi- 
gation. He served on the committee on the land office. Most important 
of all, he was appointed to the committee on “the collision of titles to the 
lands on the western frontier of this state.” When the residents of Alle- 
gheny County petitioned the legislature to enact a law empowering the 
governor to appoint an inspector of boats to oversee safety on the rivers, 
Lucas was named to that committee, too.® 

Lucas failed of reélection in the campaign of 1797. Unfortunately, 
newspapers for that period do not survive. He was probably a victim of 
the extreme anti-French feeling which swept the nation during that and 
the following vears. One story that was used against him was that he 
was secretly a Spanish agent and had smuggled supplies to the Spanish 
and hostile Indians.? After the election, he wrote to a Philadelphia 
friend of his disappointment at not being reélected.!° That Lucas was 

6 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1796-1798, p. 3 (Philadelphia, 
1797-1798). There is a great deal of misinformation about Lucas’ 
service in the Pennsylvania legislature. Th Biographical Diction- 
ary of the American Congress, 1774-1949, 1481 (Government Printing 
Office, 1950) deciares that he served from 1792 to 1798, and appar- 
ently other writers have accepted this statement as fact. But a 
check of both the Senate and House Journals from 1792 to 1801 shows 
that Lucas served only in the season of 1796-1797. 

7 Pennsylvania, House Minutes, March, 1797, in Lucas Papers, 
Missouri Historical Society. 

8 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1796-1798, pp. 18, 19, 21, 25, 26. 

9 This charge is contained in a torn draft of a letter in the Lucas 
Papers dated 1802. It was probably a letter to a newspaper or notes 
for a campaign speech. 


10 Draft of a letter from Lucas, probably to B. F. Bache, no date, 
in Lucas Papers. 
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concerned with the hostility toward France at this time is indicated by 
a letter he wrote to a French friend in Philadelphia: 


Circumstances between this country and France seems to have 
come at last to a crisis and great pains have been taken in our coun- 
try to have the public opinion ripened for the event. I hope to the 
last moment that we shall have no war. Yet I don’t know that my 
expectations be grounded upon anything stronger than my desire 
that it may be so. I would be happy if you would communicate to 
me in your next the most prevailing opinion at Philadelphia relative 
to that subject.!! 


Lucas remained active in politics, despite his defeat. He carried on 
an active political correspondence with Leib and with B. F. Bache, now 
the editor of the Aurora. The appearance of the Herald of Liberty, first 
Republican newspaper in the area, was reported with pleasure: 

“We have at present a new press established in our western parts. 
A newspaper will be put immediately into circulation with the purpose 
of checking the tendency of the two others become shamefully partial.” 

Lucas lent a hand to the new paper. On March 13, 1798, he wrote 
to John Israel, the editor, giving advice and encouragement and in- 
cluding a list of subscribers he had obtained for the paper. The new 
subscribers were John Wilson, Nicholas Bausman, John Metzgar, Jacob 
Haymaker, and Jacob Beltshover.!? 

Besides pushing the party press, Lucas acted as a leader of the inner 
circle of the party. An interesting insight into his role is provided by 
a copy of a letter he wrote to Gallatin in these years. Gallatin, the let- 
ter indicates, was reluctant to seek reélection to Congress. The year— 
there is no date on the letter draft—could have been 1796 or 1798. In 
1796, Gallatin was anticipating defeat, in 1798 anti-French feeling was 
at its height and was being used against him.!? At any rate, Gallatin 
had told Lucas that he was determined not to run, and had asked Lucas 
to tell Brackenridge. The party would not hear of this, however, and 
determined to “draft” Gallatin. Lucas wrote to put on the pressure: 


As the turn of affairs hath become more and more critical ... 
and we are in a greater want than ever of ables and patriotiques 
[sic] representatives, I feel myself urged to acquaint you with what 


11 Draft, Lucas to “Mr. Duplain” of Philadelphia, no date, Lucas 
Papers. 

i Lucas to Bache, February 20, 1798; draft of letter from Lucas, 
probably to Bache, no date; Lucas to Israel, March 13, 1798—all in 
Lucas Papers. The correspondence with Leib is not extant but is 
referred to in the Bache correspondence. 

13 Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 138, 
145 (Pittsburgh, 1938). 
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hath been and steadily is my desire and that of Mr. Brackenridge 
and of many other characters of our country. . . . Mr. Brackenridge 
in particular estimated the loss to be as great as any we could sus- 
tain. He appeared to be much agitated at this news and still so 
much more so I believe that he dreaded that the circumstance would 
give an opening for Mr. Woods to advance in his political carrier. 


Brackenridge, Lucas explained, felt he could not sacrifice his law 
practice to accept the nomination. “Thus,” concluded Lucas, “we shall 
be exposed to have Mr. Woods elected in your place unless you agree to 
vield to the desire of all your political friends.” Whether this letter re- 
fers to 1796 or 1798, Gallatin did make the race and won.!* It was a 
good omen for the future. 


14 Draft, Lucas to Gallatin, no date, Lucas Papers; Ferguson, Early 
Western Pennsylvania Politics, 138, 148. 
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VII. The Judiciary; Stronghold of the 
Opposition 


In the election of 1799, the hard work of the Republicans came to 
fruition as they wrested the governorship from the hands of the Fed- 
eralists by electing Thomas McKean to that post. This victory meant 
that the appointive offices at the disposal of the governor would go to 
Republicans. Among the first to be rewarded was Brackenridge, “whe 
was elevated to the supreme court on December 18, 1799.15 


Lucas, apparently, was next in line for preferment. He heard that 
he was being considered for an appointment, and also that the Federal- 
ists were circulating petitions secretly to prevent that calamity. The 
Federalists charged that he was of a quarrelsome nature and, therefore, 
unsuited for the judiciary. Lucas denied this hotly. In a letter to a 
political friend in Philadelphia—probably either Gallatin, for Congress 
was still sitting there, or Brackenridge—he said he was being sacked 
only because of his party connections, and asked his correspondent to 
intercede with the governor on his behalf.'® 

The death, in 1800, of John Gibson, an associate judge in Alle- 
gheny County, provided an opening for Lucas.!7 Apparently the Re- 
publicans were aware of the impending appointment before it was an- 
nounced, for Lucas had been nominated a candidate for the legislature, 
but at a Republican meeting at John Marie’s tavern on August 28, 1800, 
it was announced that new circumstances dictated that he could no 
longer be a candidate, and Thomas Morton was named in his place. 
On September 20, the Tree of Liberty announced Lucas’ appointment.'* 
It must have been about this time that, according to Erasmus Wilson, a 


15 Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 149-153. 
16 Draft, Lucas to unnamed correspondent, no date, Lucas Papers; 
Claude M. Newlin, Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
213 (Princeton, 1932). 

17 Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburg, 393 (Chicago, 
1898) . 

18 Tree of Liberty, August 30, September 20, 1800. Several writers 
are in error about the date of Lucas’ appointment to the bench. 
The above-cited Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress 
states that he was appointed in 1794. John F. McDermott, in his 
account of “John B. C. Lucas in Pennsylvania” (ante, 21:224—Sept- 
ember, 1938), repeats this statement. But Lucas was not in Penn- 
sylvania during the first half of 1794, and during the second half he 
was a “leader” of the Whiskey Rebellion, which would make his ap- 
pointment by a Federalist governor (Thomas Mifflin) highly unlikely. 
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versified diatribe against Israel, Brackenridge, Lucas, and other Repub- 
licans was published under the title, “Echo from Coal Hill.” With ref- 
erence to Lucas the query was “who fills the judge vacancy—one of the 
law bench?” “Echo” replied, “one of the low French.”!° 

Lucas’ reception as a judge by his two Federalist colleagues was 
chilly. On the twenty-seventh of September, the Tree of Liberty re- 
ported that when Lucas took his seat on the bench, Judge Addison, “in 
a most boorish and ungentlemanly manner, turned his back upon him, 
not even saluting him with the common forms of politeness.” 

The stage was now set for an explosion. The president judge, Alex- 
ander Addison, was an unbending and outspoken Federalist. He had 
been an acid-tongued critic of the Whiskey Boys.?° His jury charges 
were often long and irrelevant harangues against the Republicans. He 
was also blood curdling in denouncing the French. An example is 
below: 


The French have threatened us with pillage, plunder and mas- 
sacre. ... They have threatened us with a party among ourselves, 
which will promote their views. Some of them, it is said, have told 
us, that we dare not resent their injuries: for there are Frenchmen 
enow among us, to burn our cities, and cut our throats. 

Vain is all our defense against enemies without, if we guard not 
against enemies within. If we suffer French spies to stroll through 
our cities .. . to remain here, to corrupt the minds of our citizens .. . 
to pry into our councils . . . influence our opinions and elections . 
what have we to expect but to see our homes in flame and our fami- 
lies in blood?2! 


These speeches alone were enough to stir the Republicans to try to 
silence Addison. By December 6, 1800, the Republican newspaper, 
the Herald of Liberty of Washington, was circulating petitions demand- 
ing Addison’s impeachment.?? 

The inevitable clash between the Francophobe Federalist judge 
and his new Republican colleague came in the Allegheny County court 
of common pleas on December 22, 1800. In his charge to a petit jury, 
Addison denounced the French Jacobins and the German Illuminati, 
inferred that the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions were of a Jacobin 
character, and added that the election of McKean was perhaps attrib- 

19 Wilson, Pittsburg, 744. 

20 The most definitive work on Addison is John R. Wagner, “The 
Public Career of Alexander Addison,” an unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1951. 

21 Alexander Addison, Reports of Cases in the County Courts of 


the Fifth Circuit, 307-308 (Washington, Pennsylvania, 1800). 
22 Tree of Liberty, December 6, 1800. 
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utable to secret societies akin to Jacobinism. As everyone expected such 
charges from Addison, Lucas had brought with him a written charge of 
his own in reply.?3 Lucas began to read his charge. Addison hastily con- 
sulted with the other associate judge, John McDowell, and then inter- 
rupted and silenced Lucas, declaring that only the president judge 
might charge the jury.?+ 

Although the nature of Lucas’ charge was not revealed until later, 
its contents throw some light on his position. Far from answering Addi- 
son in kind, he planned only a plea for moderation and a nonpartisan 
spirit in the court. He began with some dispassionate and general re- 
marks on the duties of a jury. Both court and jury, he urged, should be 
concerned only with principle and with the right and wrong of the 
case before them. Far from defending the Jacobins, he argued that such 
matters were extraneous to the court. 

God forbid that I should ever attempt to throw the alarm 


amongst you... by useless denunciations, should the Illumines of 
Germany and Jacobins of France be as dangerous to the societies 
they live in... as they have been represented to us . . . what could 


I possibly tell you on the subject, preserving my official capacity? 
What could a jury of Allegheny do about these things? Have we 
any jurisdiction over them? ... For my part, I cannot expose my- 
self so much as to forget that I stand here as a Judge, and not as a 
speculist or historian; that this present time is at the disposal of the 
laws, and not at that of my fancy or imagination. 


He then deprecated insinuations that the Republicans are Jacobins: 


. . we have no ambitious and priviledged nobility, nor a proud 
and ‘corrupt clergy armed with an undue temporal authority ... so 
we have no reason to form ourselves into associations against each 
other. Our laws, our government holds up all and every one of us 
unto their bosoms with an equal tenderness and care. 


After a few more remarks in a similar vein, Lucas apologized for speak- 
ing of parties in the court and expressed the hope that he would never 
have to do so again.?5 
This charge, as noted earlier, was not given at the time. Lucas, 
perturbed that he was a judge in name but not in fact, took the matter 
up with some friends. Among them was Brackenridge. Brackenridge 
advised an affidavit to the attorney general on the matter. On February 
4, 1801, Lucas swore out an affidavit. During this period, Lucas also 
journeyed to Philadelphia to consult with McKean on the matter. Mc- 
23 Thomas Lloyd, Trial of Alexander Addison, 50, 54 (Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 1803). 


24 Affidavit of John Lucas, February 4, 1801, in Lucas Papers. 
25 Tree of Liberty, June 27, 1801. 
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Kean advised him that he was in the right and should persist in the 
case.7® 

The supreme court heard the case, with Brackenridge disqualifying 
himself because he had advised Lucas to submit the affidavit. The court 
held that Addison was in the wrong, but decided that he was not indict- 
able, since it was not shown that he had acted from malice. However, 
the court did hint that Addison was impeachable.?7 

Brackenridge wrote Lucas a long letter advising him of the supreme 
court's decision that associate judges had equal rights with president 
judges to charge juries. The situation was now far more than a technical 
legal squabble in a back-country court. It was now becoming the open- 
ing chapter of a new struggle between Federalism and Republicanism. 

Addison’s violently partisan charges, wrote Brackenridge, had been 
a desperate bid for political favor from the outgoing Adams adminis- 
tration: 


On the passing the present amendment to the United States 
Judiciary System: or rather in contemplation of this act, by which 
provision was made for a great number of Judges, Addison had his 
view directed to a seat on a distant bench. He had written melen- 
choly and supplicating letters to correspondents of Phila. and men 
in office, or delegation, or of influence at the seat of government, rep- 
resenting to them his woes, his persecution, that he was in a nest of 
hornets, and that it exceeded a common corporal, or mental strength 
to support the suffering or the conflict longer. [illegible name] sup- 
ports or affects to support his pretentions, but remonstrances from 
Phila by Bar, and bench and politicians was strong against it. So 
that the poor fellow’s object for years, is gone. He... [was]... 
as a tool to those who use it. However pleased aristocracy might be 
with his services, they had no idea of raising him to a level [with?] 
themselves, or indeed to suffer him to come amongst them at all.28 


If Addison was actually seeking a “midnight appointment” from 
the outgoing administration—and his partisan activity on the bench in 
December of 1800 and before seems to lend color to the contention— 
then he badly miscalculated. His bid for attention from the heads of 
his party was ignored, and in making the bid, he had brought down 
around his ears the “nest of hornets.” It is interesting to note that he 
made no more partisan speeches in court after Adams had left office.?° 

Addison's speeches, however, had become part of public political 
life. He had used the court as a rostrum and his speeches had been re- 

26 Lloyd, Trial of Alerander Addison, 47, 51; Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge to Lucas, May 1, 1801, in Lucas Papers; affidavit of John 
Lucas, February 4, 1801. 

27 For the opinion see Tree of ee June 6, 1801. 


28 Brackenridge to Lucas, May 1 0 
29 Lloyd, Trial of Alexander Addison, 55, 62, 76. 
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printed and widely circulated. Brackenridge wrote that printed copies 
of Addison’s speeches were in every store window. The Republican 
leaders considered Addison’s entire conduct as a “daring attack.”3° 

The astute Republican leaders of Pennsylvania undoubtedly saw 
two vistas of opportunity opened to them by the incident. First, of 
course, they could impeach and silence the troublesome Addison. More 
important—and it is hard to believe that the idea did not first take form 
at this time—if they could impeach Addison, would it not then be 
possible to impeach other Federalist judges and thus wrest from the 
opposition the one governmental stronghold which was impregnable 
against the electoral majorities of the Jeffersonians? 

Whether the party leaders had vet grasped the full implications of 
the Addison case or not, they certainly took an active interest in the 
case. Governor McKean, Alexander J. Dallas, and other leaders con- 
ferred with Brackenridge before Brackenridge wrote to Lucas. The in- 
structions sent to Lucas were explicit: “It is expected of you that you 
come forward at the next court of quarter sessions, and assert your right 
by preparing and delivering a pointed republican charges [sic] on the 
very charge published by Alexander Addison and which you were about 
to answer at the time silence was imposed upon you.” Lucas must 
write with an eye to publication, Brackenridge added. “This is expected 
of vou by all the friends of liberty. . . . I feel more than I express, which, 
you knowing the delicacy with which I put anything upon paper will 
easily conceive.”3! 

Lucas was no mere pawn in the matter, however. He was stub- 
bornly devoted to principle and meant to assert his rights. No doubt he 
also possessed the usual sensitiveness of the immigrant, and therefore 
was doubly aggrieved. In addition, he could not have been unaware of 
the value of the affair to his political career; indeed, by the time the case 
was settled, Lucas had been elected to Congress. 

In the meantime, the Republicans in the Pittsburgh area were 
warming to the scene. On April 11, 1801, the Tree of Liberty reported 
the supreme court’s rebuke of Addison. The Gazette immediately took 
up the challenge. Being at a disadvantage, the Gazette answered with 
invective which, although telling, was beside the point: 

The Frenchman may be excused on account of his ignorance of 


30 Brackenridge to Lucas, May 1, 1801. 
31 Brackenridge to Lucas, May 1, 1801. 
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our language and laws—indeed we fiercely pity poor Lucas, who has 
now become a second time the catspaw of his friend Brackenridge: 
He should have been cautious in following further the man who had 
pushed him forward to the Beaver Creek association: and then de- 
feated him and his deluded settlers, when the warrant holders under- 
took to pay him well for changing sides. 


This affair enraged Lucas, the article continued, so Brackenridge 
“set him up as an assemblyman.” The people displaced him, said the 
Gazette, so Brackenridge had Lucas set up as a judge “so justice can be 
done to his Beaver Creek associates.” As to Lucas charging the jury, 
the Gazette's version was that he had “jabbered broken French and was 
disorderly in court.” The article pretended not to believe that the su- 
preme court’s decision was correctly reported in the Tree of Liberty. The 
Tree of Liberty replied by triumphantly reprinting the official court 
decision. 

On June 22, 1801, came the opening the Republicans were fishing 
for. After Addison had charged the grand jury, Lucas stepped forw al 
to read his “pointed Republican charges.” Whether by chance or not, 
the courtroom was packed with partisans of both men. Addison and 
McDowell restrained Lucas from speaking to the jury. The die was 
cast. By the time the legislature had again assembled in December of 
1801, the Republicans were ready with petitions demanding Addison's 
impeachment. By March 19, the house of representatives had passed 
articles of impeachment.33 

The trial did not begin until January of 1803. Addison, acting as 
his own counsel, did not attempt to dispute the charges. He based his 
defense primarily upon two points: that he had only been enforcing 
the customary procedure of the court, and that Lucas ’ conduct was insti- 
gated by Brackenridge, who was acting out of personal malice. The 
counsel for the house of representatives successfully blocked references 
to Brackenridge on the ground that Lucas’ motivation was irrelevant 

Addison’s offense. 

The outcome was never in doubt. Addison had overreached him- 
self and had really no ground to stand on. Anyway, the vote was on 
strict party lines and Addison was convicted. That personal malice had 
entered into Brackenridge’s conduct, there can be no doubt. Actually, 
however, this personal animosity had little effect upon the course of 
32 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 17, 1801; Tree of Liberty, June 6, 1801. 


33 Tree of Liberty, June 27, December 12, 1801; Lloyd, Trial of 
Alexander Addison, 6, 7, 56-57. 
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events. Dallas, as a prosecution counsel, had vigorously protested insinu- 
ations against Brackenridge precisely because Dallas, McKean, and 
others had also been involved as instigators of the impeachment. The 
offense had been political and the trial was the same.*4 

34 For a brief account of the trial, see Ferguson, Early Western 
Pennsylvania Politics, 168-171. Wagner, in his “Public Career of 
Alexander Addison,” 110-117, reports the trial with emphasis on Ad- 


dison’s defense. The full testimony is in Lloyd, Trial of Alexander 
Addison, 24-81. 
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VUI. The Congress; Republicanism 
Triumphant 


The appointment of Lucas to the bench in 1800 indicated that he 
had become a leading figure of the party in the western part of the 
state. His dramatic clashes in December of 1800 and June of 1801 with 
Addison, the local symbol of Federalism, could not but add to his 
prestige. 

In the meantime, Gallatin, the perennial Congressman from the 
district, had been elevated to the Cabinet. On June 24 of 1801, Repub 
licans met at John Marie's tavern to nominate a candidate who, it was 
hoped, would succeed to the vacant seat. Since Gallatin had held the 
post so long, the problem was a knotty one. Therefore, a committee of 
representatives from all the counties in the district was selected to 
choose a nominee.*> The men considered were John Hamilton, William 
Hoge, Isaac Weaver, and Lucas. The field was eventually narrowed to 
Lucas and Hoge, and by a close vote, Hoge got the nod. 

When the results were announced, there was dissension, as some 
thought Hoge was not a true Republican and that the committee had 
been unduly influenced. Lucas quickly moved to heal the breach in 
the party. In a letter to the Tree of Liberty on August 22, 1801, he 
warned against intra-party strife. It would only help the Federalists, 
he warned, who were hoping that the Republicans would go to pieces 
without Gallatin to lead them. Hoge, he declared, was a good Repub 
lican and the decision of the committee a fair one. He declared that he 
would work hard for the ticket and called on all to do likewise. 

During this period, the Republicans in the state had hit upon the 
idea of dividing Allegheny County, which then included the entire 
northwestern part of the state, into a number of new counties, thus 
putting more appointive offices at the disposal of the party. The com- 
petition for the new posts was naturally keen, and Lucas, now perhaps 
the leading Republican in Allegheny County, was beset with entreaties 
for preferment. Lucas had many friends in the northwestern parts, 
where the Actual Settlers were still very active, now under the chair- 
manship of Samuel Ewalt, one of the original delegates. Indeed, the 
Tree of Liberty almost never mentioned the “Anglo-Federalists” with- 


35 Tree of Liberty, July 18, 1801. 
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out adding “speculators and land jobbers.”3¢ 


In September of 1801, Ben Stokely of Mercer County wrote to 
Lucas deploring the lack of capable magistrates in the county and sug- 
gesting himself as a suitable candidate. Lucas was asked to intercede 
with the governor. In October, Thomas K. Kennedy of Meadville wrote 
Lucas that a letter of Lucas’ endorsing William McArthur for the state 
senate had been copied and posted up in public places throughout the 
area. Kennedy seems to have doubted the wisdom of supporting Mc- 
Arthur and asked Lucas to send more information by Henry Baldwin. 
McArthur, who had a long and successful career as a Republican spokes- 
man, was later the treasurer of the Actual Settlers. Henry Baldwin was 
a rising young Republican lawyer. The same month, William Wust- 
hoff, the Republican candidate for sheriff of Allegheny County, became 
alarmed that the election would go to his opponent, Thomas Jones. 
Wusthoff wrote Lucas on October 17, 1801, begging him to come to a 
meeting that very day to discuss the situation. The meeting could not 
be postponed, as Thomas Baird, another party stalwart, had to leave for 
Philadelphia in the morning. Wusthoff, for all his fears, won the elec- 
tion.37 

Lucas answered his letters faithfully. About this time, an unnamed 
resident of Beaver County wrote to ask that Lucas recommend him to 
the governor for an associate judgeship. Lucas replied that he would 
be willing, but had already suggested another. However, he added, 
he would mention to the governor that the man had the “character and 
capacity to fill a public office.”38 

Lucas was not, however, the sole dispenser of patronage in the 
county. Brackenridge, too, was interested in the matter. As early as 
February of 1801, after striking up a correspondence with Jefferson on 
literary matters, Brackenridge began to make suggestions to the Presi- 
dent directly about appointments in the area. When Hugh Scott was 
appointed postmaster in Pittsburgh, Lucas was apparently not con- 


36 Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 158; Tree of 
Liberty, September 27, 1800, passim, March 28, 1801. 

37 Letters to Lucas from Ben Stokely, September 28, 1801, Thomas 
K. Kennedy, October 4, and William Wusthoff, October 17, in Lucas 
Papers; Tree of Liberty, November 28, 1801, June 5, 1802; Ferguson, 
Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 165, 180, 184, 191, 194; Baldwin, 
Pittsburgh, 178. 

38 Draft, Lucas to unnamed Beaver County correspondent, no 
date, in Lucas Papers. 
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sulted, and was very much irked. In February of 1802, he wrote to a 


) friend in Washington, Dr. Logan, and asked Logan to see Gideon 
. Granger, the postmaster general, about removing Scott. Lucas said to 
. tell Granger that Gallatin, Smilie, and William Hoge would vouch for 
him. He accused Scott of being not only an smollicient and uncivil 
postmaster, but also of being of questionable loyalty to the party. Gal- 
latin, Lucas declared, had tried to block the appointment but had not 
PI 


seen Granger in time. Lucas suggested Nathaniel Irish, William Gaz- 
zam or John Johnston for the post. Lucas also wrote to Hoge on the 
matter.39 

The appointment of Scott, apparently, was but one incident in a 
fight for party control between Lucas, Gazzam, Johnston, Lacock, and 
their friends on the one hand, and Brackenridge, Forward, Bates, Bald- 
win, and others on the other hand. This quarrel, which was not open 
at the time, foreshadowed the later division of the party in western 
Pennsylvania into radicals and conservatives in 1805.4? Apparently, 
the intra-party quarrel did not interfere with the common fight of both 
factions against Addison, which was then still under way. 

Lucas poured out his grievances against Brackenridge in a long 
letter to Gallatin, and then, according to the notation at the top of the 
letter, did not send the missive off. However, the letter provides an in- 
teresting picture of the struggle. 

Brackenridge, Lucas charges, was recommending “compliant” per 
| sons for appointment to office. As to Lucas, Brackenridge was trying to 
get him to move to one of the new counties, so he would “be out of 
his way.” Gazzam, also, had earned the enmity of Brackenridge. “Mr. 
Brackenridge is now bent entirely upon crushing Mr. Gazzam,” Lucas 
wrote. “Mr. Gazzam is an intelligent man, one of the most firm and 
independent Republicans we have and that is enough to render him 
obnoxious in the eyes of Mr. Brackenridge.” 

Brackenridge’s sponsorship of Tarleton Bates for prothonotary also 
irked Lucas. “This appointment was so judiciously made,” he com 
plained sarcastically, “that the Republican candidate for congress did 
not gain last year one vote by it.” Bates seemed to be an amiable young 
man, he added, but under the influence of Brackenridge. Therefore, 

39 Newlin, Brackenridge, 234; Tree of Liberty, May 2, 1801; drafts, 
Lucas to Dr. Logan, February 17, 1802, and to unnamed correspond- 


ent, no date, in Lucas Papers. 
40 Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 180. 
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Lucas felt, Bates should not be trusted. Bates had been a close friend of 
Meriwether Lewis when Lewis was in the army in Pittsburgh.+! Now 
Lewis was Jefferson’s private secretary and thus provided a fine entrée 
to the president. 

Lucas then commented upon Brackenridge’s evasive behavior dur- 
ing the Whiskey Insurrection: “In every page of his book he endeav- 
ors to make it appear that he took the lead of the insurgents that he 
might have so much better opportunity to deliver them after into the 
hands of the Executive. Perhaps now he wishes to deal with Repub- 
licans that in time to come he may also claim the merit of having deliv- 
ered them into the hands of their adversaries.’ 


Nor, continued Lucas, was Brackenridge entirely friendly to Galla- 
tin. In fact, he had upon occasion hinted that Gallatin really was a 
Jacobin, as the Federalists continually charged. Proof of this was a ref- 
erence by Brackenridge in Lucas’ presence, to Gallatin’s Washington 
County followers as a Levée, a term then current to describe the armies 
of the Jacobins. 

In fact, Lucas declared, Brackenridge had entirely deserted prin- 
ciple to seek financial gain. 

“His pride is wounded in finding himself left . . . too far [behind?] 
others in point of fortune. He hath confessed to me long ago that lit- 
erarv fame was the sole object he once [aimed?] at but that now he was 
an old man and that [as?] old men in general do he had turned his 
affection [toward?] money. I believe he pursues money [and] not 
real hounour. . . . He told me that he had an eye upon the [post] of 
\ttorney Gene - of the United States.” 

In conclusion, Lucas again complains against Postmaster Scott. 
Scott, he writes, was suspected of holding up letters addressed to Repub- 
licans in Crawford County. The letters were to notify these men of a 
41 For the friendship of Tarleton Bates and Meriwether Lewis, 


see John Bakeless, Lewis and Clark, Partners in Discovery, 71 (New 
York, 1947). 
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meeting at Washington to nominate a congressional candidate.*? 

Several motives may have contributed to this bitter letter. It was 
written at a time when Lucas was being passed over for the nomination 
to Congress, and he may have been bitter over that, despite his “unity” 
letter in support of Hoge referred to previously. Perhaps, as the Fed- 
eralists had charged, there was bad feeling between the men over the 
Actual Settlers affair. Another element may have been a purely politi- 
cal struggle over the spoils of office and differences of ideological shad- 
ing within the party. In all likelihood, all of the elements above entered 

The letter certainly puts neither man in a good light. The slippery 
and conniving Brackenridge was certainly capable of all of the chicanery 
Lucas ascribed to him. On the other hand, Lucas reveals himself as 
having a contentious and vindictive streak, and of possessing an unbe- 
coming regard for the plums of patronage. But then history is custo- 
marily made by men and not by cardboard heroes. If it were not so, 
there would be no genuine heroism. 

Why Lucas did not send the letter presents an interesting question. 
Perhaps he really did, despite his notation to the contrary. Perhaps he 
found the means to convey the information orally. He may have 
thought better of the matter and decided to drop it. Or, he may have 
decided that his relationship with Gallatin was too unsure to risk such 
a partisan letter. Whether sent or not, the ideas contained in the letter 
had substance, for Lucas continued to fight the more conservative 
Republicans. 

Despite the machinations of Brackenridge, real or — Lucas’ 
political fortunes soon rose again. By 1802, Allegheny County had 
been included in a new congressional district tog rether with the counties 


42 Draft, Lucas to Gallatin, marked “not sent,” no date, in Lucas 
Papers. Internal evidence indicates that the draft was written late 
in August, 1801. It would have to have been written after 1800. In 
it Lucas declares that Bates had not brought the party a single vote 
in the congressional election following Bates’ appointment. Since 
Bates was appointed in April, 1800, the election in question would 
have been the one held later that year. The meeting of the 
delegates from the northern counties held at Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, to select a candidate for Congress, must have been in 1801, 
for by 1802 Washington was no longer in the same congressional 
district with the northern counties. For the date of Bates’ ap- 
pointment as prothonotary, see Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, ed., “Letters of 
Tarleton Bates, 1795-1805,” ante, 12:43 (January, 1929). For the 
erection of the northwestern counties into a new congressional dis- 
trict, see Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 174. 
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of Mercer, Beaver, Crawford, Erie, Warren, and Venango. At a meet- 
ing of delegates from these counties held in Pittsburgh on August 18, 
1802, Lucas was nominated by the Republicans for the new seat “with 
great unanimity and harmony.” As a successful Republican in the Fed- 
eralist stronghold of Allegheny County, and as a leader of the “actual 
settlers” who made up much of the population of the newer counties 
in the district, Lucas was a natural candidate. 

The Federalists, however, were by no means willing to concede. 
The Tree of Liberty warned of the storm to come: “Since Judge Lucas 
has been nominated for congress, the citizens of this district may expect 
to be stunned with the sounds of French Jacobin and French devil: as 
if worth, merit and talents were to be ascertained by geographical line, 
and solely confined to native Americans.”#3 

The “Federal Republicans” were not long in replying. On Sep- 
tember 17, they named John Wilkins, Jr., their candidate and warned 
the voters: 

“Have you a regard . . . for the Religion which you profess? . . 
Are you unwilling to witness in your own country such scenes as have 
been a reproach to Republicanism . . . in France?’** If so, they advised 
a vote for their candidate. On September 25, the Tree of Liberty fired 
back. It said: “Let Republicans then be united. The object of your 
enemies is to keep from . . . congress Judge Lucas. . . . They say they 
would rather have any other Republican sent to congress than Mr. 
Lucas. He therefore is the man we ought to support.” Lucas’ long 
association with Gallatin was strongly invoked by the editor. 

The same issue carried another piece entitled, “Reasons why John 
B. C. Lucas should be our Representative in congress.” First, the writer 
declared that Lucas had showed talents and acquired experience as a 
legislator and judge. Second, it was declared that his devotion to Re- 
publican principles was beyond question. Third, the article proclaimed 
that Lucas was not a speculator. “He is no speculator. . . . Actual Set- 
tlers, this is the man to whom you are under obligations. . . . He has not 
been at one period opposed to you, and at the present is in your favor.” 
Lastly, taking the bull by the horns, the writer declared that Lucas 
should be elected because he was a Frenchman. “The election of 
Lucas,” said the editorial, “will be the triumph of Republicans over 


43 Tree of Liberty, August 21, 28, 1802. 
44 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 24, 1802. 
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those narrow prejudices which dishonour human nature.” 

By October 8, the Federalists were warming somewhat to their task. 
The Democratic campaign committee had been termed “The Directory” 
and Lucas had become “Monsieur.” The Federalist committee wrote: 
“There are many characters in the country we would prefer having a 
seat on the bench to Judge Lucas, and if Monsieur should be elected 
. . . to congress, we console ourselves with the hopes of being able two 
years hence to send a fitter person, in the meantime we shall get rid of 
his judgeship.” 

The note of pessimism here is unmistakable. In the next issue of 
the Gazette, however, the final salvo was fired, just in case. Said the 
Federalist committee: “He is a foreigner. . . . Wherever a Frenchman 
lives France is his country, and to cast the world at the feet of France 
is the first object of his ambition. . . . But it is triumphantly stated that 
Mr. Lucas has been a member of the assembly. . . . How did he get 
there? Was it not by raising a stir among the settlers . . . ?”45 

Lucas did not leave all of the campaigning to the party press. He 
turned his guns on the Gazette in reply: “Not that I mean to say this 
paper is good for nothing all together for before 1 became a subscriber 
for Mr. Scull’s Gazette I was extremely insomnious and by using his 
Gazette as a soporifick I have been relieved of that complaint.”*® 

When the returns were in, Lucas had triumphed. Although Pitts- 
burgh itself went to Wilkins by a vote of 566 to 276, the rural vote 
swept Lucas in.*7 

In Washington, Lucas boarded with seven or eight other members 
from Pennsylvania, including the two old party warhorses, Smilie and 
William Findley. Mingling with the heavily Republican majority of 
Congress, he found that he was not as radical as the Pittsburgh Federal- 
ists had painted him. He wrote to James Mountain: “I find every day 
many a member of congress whose theories and politicks are much more 
democratick than my own, from that I inferr that I must not be eccen- 
trick on that subject as some wish to insinuate.”48 
45 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 8, 15, 1802. 

46 This material is contained in an undated draft in the Lucas 
Papers. Whether it was a draft of a newspaper article or of a cam- 
paign speech is not clear. 

47 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1949, 
1481; Wilson, Pittsburg, 748. 


48 Draft, Lucas to James Mountain, November 3, 1803, in Lucas 
Papers. 
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In Congress, Lucas showed special concern with three topics, all 
subjects of interest to the western farmers he represented. The first of 
his major speeches was on the slave trade. At the time when Congress 
was debating a proposed tax on the importation of slaves, Lucas was 
for the tax. It had been introduced by a fellow Pennsylvanian. Further, 
it would fall hardly at all upon Lucas’ tax-conscious constituents; what- 
ever revenue was raised would lessen by that much the chance of some 
other more obnoxious duty. Lucas said: “As to the nature of the slave 
trade, we must, in my opinion, consider slaves imported as so much prod- 
uce or merchandise. This article ought, in my opinion, likewise to be 
taxed, because the trade is odious; also, because it affords a great profit 
to those who carry it on.” 

His reasons for finding the slave trade odious are interesting. They 
reveal the practical viewpoint of the yeoman farmer rather than the 
abstract view of the abolitionist. He continued: “The importation of 
slaves into the United States operates injuriously on the poor whites 
who draw their subsistence from labor. . . . If you increase the black 
laborers, so as to make them work for a lower compensation, you virtu- 
ally reduce the value of the labor of the whites, and proportionately 
lessen the chance of a poor white man getting employment on favor- 
able terms.”*° 

Lucas was ever ready to break a lance with land speculators, the 
special bane of the frontier. In debate on the Yazoo case, he ranged 
himself alongside of John Randolph who was the chief enemy of that 
series of shady transactions. “I view land speculators,” Lucas told the 
ITouse, “as a separate class of men, acting upon principles quite noxious 
to the rest of society.” Te declared darkly that there were “land specu- 
lators within these walls.”5° 

Lucas was waging an old battle in this debate, for some of the in- 
vestors in Yazoo lands were the same men who had played leading roles 
in the Pennsylvania Population Company and the Holland Land 
Company.*! 

Lucas was quick to offer amendments to bills in the interest of 
clarity and precision, a characteristic which also marked his conduct 
in the Pennsylvania legislature. He was a hard working, attentive leg- 


49 Annais of Congress, 8 cong., 1 sess., 1008, 1009. 
50 Annals of Congress, 8 cong., 2 sess., 1046. 


51 Robert N. Hale, “The Pennsylvania Population Company,” 53, 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1950. 
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islator who knew what was going on even in complex matters. He 
showed also a special concern for matters affecting the judiciary. He 
gave evidence of being a strict constructionist constitutionally. 

The third subject on which Lucas was prone to take the floor was 
the newly acquired Louisiana territory. As a long time traveler and 
trader in the area, and being able to speak French, he ranked as some- 
thing of an authority and did not hesitate to advise and instruct his 
colleagues. >? 

Evidence is available that Lucas did not fail to perform the indis- 
pensable favors asked by constituents. Tarleton Bates, of a distinguished 
and numerous Virginia family, had a brother, Frederick, who was 
assistant postmaster at Detroit. Frederick Bates knew that Michigan 
was soon to be set off from Indiana as a separate territory and he aspired 
to be made secretary of the new territory. He therefore wrote to his 
several brothers asking that they intercede with such connections as 
they might have on his behalf.>3 

Tarleton Bates, who had been suspected by Lucas in 1801 of be- 
ing a questionable Republican, was now on good terms with Lucas. No 
doubt, the fact that Bates had testified for Lucas during the Addison 
impeachment helped reconcile the two men. Therefore, Bates wrote 
to Lucas on his brother's behalf. Lucas was in an advantageous posi- 
tion to help, as he was chairman of the select committee on the division 
of the Indiana Territory, in which Michigan was at that time included. 
Lucas favored the appointment. Frederick Bates did receive an appoint- 
ment to the Land Claims Commission in Michigan.5+ Later, Lucas was 
to become an associate of the man. 

Lucas performed other services for his constituents. Indeed, his 
papers show that the relations of Congressmen with “the folks back 
home” in those days were about like they are today. John Ashton wrote 
to ask Lucas to push a pension claim. William Gailer asked for help in 
recovering for damages to his property inflicted by the army which 
marched against the Whiskey Rebels. Tarleton Bates requested Lucas 
to send him a subscription for the Universal Gazette. Lewis Bond wrote 

52 Annals of Congress, 8 cong., 1 sess., 1060. 

53 Thomas M. Marshall, ed., Life and Letters of Frederick Bates, 
1:8-10 (St. Louis, 1926). 

54 Lloyd, Trial of Alexander Addison, 60-62; Tarleton Bates to 
Lucas, January 27, 1804, in Lucas Papers; Tarleton Bates to Freder- 


ick Bates, February 6, 1804, cited in Davis, “Letters of Tarleton 
Bates,” 49; Bakeless, Lewis and Clark, 396. 
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to petition Lucas for aid in securing a federal job in Michigan territory, 
but Samuel Ewalt wrote to advise against appointing Bond. It is un- 
likely that Bond received much consideration, for he was a close friend 
of Brackenridge’s.*> 

Lucas kept his political fences well mended. He remained in cor- 
respondence with the Actual Settlers, sending them advice and infor- 
mation. Patronage was not neglected. Lucas wrote to an unnamed fel- 
low politician on March 8, 1803, asking him to recommend William B. 
Irish for the post of quartermaster in charge of boat-building in Pitts- 
burgh. Irish was the son of Nathaniel Irish, a party stalwart. The let- 
ter indicated that the labor vote was already being cultivated. “You are 
certainly aware,” wrote Lucas, “that the office of quartermaster will 
afford great means of influence upon many persons . . . especially the 
mechanicks.”>® 

The Whiskey Rebellion was still an issue in politics. Sometime in 
1803, Lucas wrote to Gallatin of a suit brought by John Neville against 
several persons implicated in burning the Neville home. The defend- 
ants, wrote Lucas, were not the real instigators, but had joined under 
threat of violence. Those defendants were in imminent danger of los- 
ing their farms. 

Neville had received a loan of six thousand dollars from the gov- 
ernment to rebuild his property. Lucas saw in this a solution. He wrote: 


To preserve these few families from being broken and heal as 
gently as possible this remaining wound of the western insurrection 
I have thought that it was both equitable and of good policy for Con- 
gress to release Mr. Neville of all obligations towards the United 
States under that loan provided he acknowledges himself satisfied 
and compleatly indemnifyed for what his property hath suffered by 
the insurgents & then enter a non suit in the action now depending. 
Whether Neville would accept or not such terms is what I cannot 
[illegible] but I incline to believe that he would. 


Gallatin answered that he thought the suggestion could be worked 
out.>7 
A glimpse of family life is provided by a letter to Lucas’ son, Rob- 


55 Letters to Lucas from Lewis Bond, October 7, 1803, John Ash- 
ton October 16, Samuel Ewalt, January 12, 1804, Tarleton Bates, 
March 13, William Gailor, February 16, 1805, in Lucas Papers; Leland 
D. Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels, 160 (Pittsburgh, 1939). 

56 Drafts, Lucas to John Grier, August 25, 1803, and to unnamed 
correspondent, March 8, 1803, in Lucas Papers. 

57 Draft, Lucas to Gallatin, no date, and letter, Gallatin to Lucas, 
August 11, 1803, in Lucas Papers. 
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ert, in this period. From it, it appears that Mrs. Lucas was neither well 
nor happy. The long absence of her husband in Washington affected 
her adversely. Lucas urged his son to write more often. He cautions 
Robert to take the wheat to the mill before the rats get it, to curry the 
horses often, and to keep the stable clean. The wheat field is not to be 
used for pasture. Lucas directs that someone be hired to split five or 
six hundred rails from wood that Lucas has set aside for that purpose, 
and the son is enjoined to study hard.>§ 

Lucas was reélected in 1804, but he was never to take his seat in 
the Ninth Congress.59 Early in the spring of 1805, notification arrived 
from Secretary of State James Madison that the President had appointed 
Lucas a judge of the Upper Louisiana Territory. At about the same 
time, Brackenridge in Carlisle sent Lucas word that he had heard of 
the appointment, adding that he was proud of having assisted Lucas into 
public life. Later in the spring, Lucas received word from Gallatin at 
the capital that Jefferson had also appointed Lucas to serve as a land 
commissioner in the new territory. This letter makes it apparent that 
Gallatin had been Lucas’ sponsor in Washington.® 

The appointment was welcome to Mrs. Lucas, who would now be 
again among French people and would not have to be separated from 

| her husband for long periods. These considerations likewise influenced 

" Lucas.®! 

, 58 John Lucas to Robert Lucas, February 10, 1804, in Lucas Papers. 
59 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1949, 
1481. Pittsburgh newspapers for 1804 are not extant, so there is no 
account of the campaign. 
60 Letters to Lucas from James Madison, March 22, 1805, H. H. 
Brackenridge, March 25, and Albert Gallatin, May 9, in Lucas Papers. 


61 Anne Lucas Hunt, “Early Recollections,” in Missouri Historical 
) Society, Glimpses of the Past, 1:42 (May, 1934). 
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IX. Missouri; The Frontier Again 


On the seventh of June, 1805, the Lucas family left Montpelier by 


chaise and drove to the river. Lucas had purch: ased a flatboat and the 
government provided five soldiers to man the vessel. A cabin on the 
boat furnished shelter for Mrs. Lucas and the children. The family 
stopped for a short time at various cities along the river where Lucas had 
friends, made on his earlier voyages. 

At Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio, another boat suitable for tray 
cling upstream was to have met them. By some error, this boat was at 
Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi above Cairo. Therefore, the family 
traveled from Cairo through the French settlements in southern Illinois 
to Cape Girardeau by horseback. Here they boarded the government 
keelboat provided for them and proceeded to St. Louis. St. Louis was 
reached early in September, a trip of three months. The family moved 
into a rented log house. 

St. Louis in 1805 had less than three thousand inhabitants. French 
was still the dominant language. The primitiveness of the area is testi- 
fied to by the fact that in the early days, the Lucas boys ran traplines in 
the environs of the city. Lucas himself owned and worked farmland 
in what is now the heart of the city. 

Mrs. Lucas had never recovered from the fact that Lucas had once 
traded a lot in Pittsburgh for a farm horse, after which the lot had be- 
come very valuable. At her insistence, part of Lucas’ salary was in- 
vested in farm land at the edge of town. As the town grew, the land 
increased in value and became the basis for a vast family fortune. In 
this early period, Lucas acquired 280 arpents Cabout 420 acres) for less 
than seven hundred dollars. By 1870, the land comprised the center of 
the business district and was worth about seventy millions.°? It was typi- 
cal of the fluidity of early American society that a man who began his 
political career resisting taxes and land speculators should become a 
millionaire himself. And, like other contemporary large landholders— 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Thomas Hart Benton—Lucas remained 
a staunch Democrat. Neither physiocratic nor Democratic doctrines 
found fault with wealth based on land ownership, per se. 

The primitive atmosphere of early St. Louis is underlined by one 
of Lucas’ early business deals. Money was scarce with furs being the 


62 Hunt, “Early Recollections,” 1:43-49. 
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customary medium of exchange. In 1807, Lucas bought a home in the 
city for six hundred dollars, payable in furs.°3 

Lucas’ role in the new territory was more than the title of judge 
would indicate. Under the act of March 3, 1805, creating the territory, 
the legislative power was vested in the governor and three judges act- 
ing as a council. In addition to the legislative power and judicial power, 
he also performed the executive function, serving as acting governor 
upon occasion in the absence of that official. 

Perhaps overshadowing all three of these functions in importance, 
however, was his service as a land commissioner. It was this body which 
passed on the ownership of the land of the territory. It was a pecu- 
liarly difficult task. 

During the period between the news of the Louisiana purchase and 
the arrival of settlers for the newly acquired area in any great numbers, 
speculators had obtained huge land grants by antedating (to before the 
Louisiana purchase date) last minute grants from the corrupt French 
governor, or by altering otherwise legal grants so as to extend the tracts 
described. To thwart these men and at the same time uphold the rights 
of many perfectly legitimate grantees was a herculean task. Litigation 
lasted for vears. Lae was a constant, energetic and unbending oppo 
nent of the holders of questionable claims.®* 

Lucas’ long legal, political, governmental, business, and personal 
career in Missouri is beyond the confines of this paper. It awaits treat- 
ment by a researcher who has access to the multitude of documents in 
St. Louis, Washington, and other places. The few paragraphs that follow 
are included only to make known to the reader some further aspects in 
Lucas’ life after leavi ing Pennsylvania. 

Lucas was a controversial figure politically in the new territory be- 
cause of his role in the land litig: ition described above. There were 
several attempts to have him removed or retired from the bench. These 
proved fruitless, however, due to the influence of the powerful Gallatin 
in Washington® 

An associate of Lucas, Frederick Bates, has left an interesting char- 
63 Louis Houck, History of Missouri, 2:259 (Chicago, 1908). 

64 Act of March 3, 1805, Statutes at Large, 2:327; Dictionary of 
American Biography, 11:485-486. 
65 Houck, History of Missouri, 3:34-51; Frederick A. Culmer, New 


History of Missouri, 224-225 (Mexico, Missouri, 1938). 
66 Marshall, Life and Letters of Frederick Bates, 1:127. 
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acter portrait of Lucas in those years: “Judge Lucas. . . is a civil lawyer, 
and a man of superior parliamentary information. His wit, his satire, 
and his agreeable combination of images are surpassed by few. He is a 
man withall more sternly independent in principle and conduct than 
most of my acquaintances. If a slave approaches him in the tone and 
attitude of a suppliant, he spurns him from his presence. He is only 
acceptable to those who know the dignity of their nature, and how to 
speak the language of freedom.”®7 


Lucas’ oldest son, Robert, fell in the War of 1812. In 1817, tragedy 
again struck. The second son, Charles, had received a law education 
and served in the territorial legislature. He was then made United 
States district attorney for the territory. In the course of his work, he 
fell out with a young lawyer from Tennessee, Thomas Hart Benton, 
and was challenge d to a duel. Both were wounded, after which Benton 
challenged again. Charles fell mortally wounded on September 27, 
1817. Mrs. Lucas had died on August 3, 1811.% 


Lucas continued as a land commissioner until 1812, when the 
work of the board ended. He continued as a judge until 1820, when he 
resigned. When the newly admitted state held its first election, Lucas 
was a leading candidate for the Senate. Since the land claims question 
was still in the courts, however, and since the claimants hoped to have 
Congress act on their behalf, powerful holders of questionable titles 
opposed him. The hated Benton, who had been active in defense of the 
claims, was elected.®? 

In the meantime, Lucas’ real estate had been increasing in value as 
St. Louis grew from a frontier village to a bustling gateway to the west. 
In 1816, Lucas had branched out into banking, serving as a member of 
the board of directors of the first bank in the territory, the Bank of St. 
Louis. He had built a home in 1811 on the northwest corner of Market 
and Seventh streets in St. Louis, where he continued to reside until his 


67 Bates to Augustus B. Woodward, June 18, 1807, in Marshall, 
Life and Letters of Frederick Bates, 1:147. Bates was a land com- 
missioner with Lucas at that time. 

68 Frederick Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 213-215 (St. Louis, 1888). 

69 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-194@, 
1481; Culmer, New History of Missouri, 224-225. For a more detail- 
ed account, see Monas N. Squires, “A New View of the Election of 
Barton and Benton,” in Missouri Historical Review, 27:28-45 (Octo- 
ber, 1932). 
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death.”° 

An interesting picture of Lucas in his later years is provided by an 
incident in court where Lucas happened to be a spectator. The presid- 
ing judge pleaded ignorance about a point in the Spanish land claims 
litigation. Lucas rose to explain, whereupon one of the attorneys in 
the case, an old enemy, asked that Lucas be silenced since he was not 
a licensed attorney. Lucas’ reply was characteristic: 

“If the court please, I am licensed by the God of Heaven: He has 
given me a head to judge and determine and a tongue to explain.” He 
added that he had studied in the best schools of France, had studied 
the common law, had made laws as a legislator and congressman and 
administered them as a judge in Pennsylvania and Missouri, and had, 
in fact, admitted the protesting lawyer to the bar. 

“May it please the court,” he added with a bow, “I did not come 
to this country a fugitive and an outcast from my native land. I came 
as a scholar and a gentleman, upon the invitation of Dr. Franklin.” He 
then continued his explanation through three sittings of the court and 
later published his views.7! 

Theodore Roosevelt, in his biography of Benton, states of Lucas 
that in his old age he became “melancholy and dejected . . . for six of 
his sons met death by violence.”’? This is an exaggeration, since Lucas 
had only five sons, and only two died violently. However, two more 
did precede their father in death: Adrian died in 1831 at the age of 
thirty-seven, and William, a bachelor attorney, died at the age of thirty- 
nine in 1837. 

Anne, however, lived until 1879 and James until 1873. The latter, 
after an education at Jefferson College, had migrated to Arkansas Ter 
ritory—the frontier again—where he became a planter, judge and militia 
officer. In 1837, his father asked him to return to St. Louis to take 
over the management of the now extremely valuable family holdings. 
This he did, performing the task with skill and energy. He became a 
70 Walter B. Davis and Daniel S. Durrie, Illustrated History of 
St. Louis, 39-40 (St. Louis, 1876); Marshall, Life and Letters of Fred- 
erick Bates, 1:97. 

71 J. B. C. Lucas, Sketch of an Argument, District Court of the 
United States, St. Louis, November, 1824 (St. Louis, 1825), as quoted 
in Houck, History of Missouri, 3:19-20 n. 

72 Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Hart Benton, 28 (Boston and New 
York, 1886); Culmer, New History of Missouri, 223 n. The latter 
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railroad founder and president, a successful banker, the organizer of 
the St. Louis Gas Company, and a director and stockholder in a score 
of corporations extending to California. He was a noted philanthropist, 
and, in politics, a Whig. From 1844 to 1848 he served in the state 
senate and ran unsuccessfully for mayor of St. Louis in 1847. In 1869, 
he supported Bell, but then cast his lot with the Union. He had a 
large family and long business career.73 

John B. C. Lucas died on the 29th of August, 1842, in his 85th 
vear. His portrait, a handsome, composed and kindly figure, may be 
found in Houck’s A History of Missouri, volume II], page 267. In the 
course of his 58 years in America, from the year after the winning of 
independence to the year that John C. Fremont mapped the trail to 
Oregon and the Pacific, he played a modest but substantial role in the 
unfolding of a nation. He was not only intimately connected with the 
early history of western Pennsylvania, but also played some part in 
the careers of such figures on the national stage as Albert Gallatin, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, James Wilkinson, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Moses Austin, Frederick Bates, Merriwether 
Lewis, and a host of lesser figures. 

John B. C. Lucas, immigrant and pioneer, farmer and fur-trader, 
pamphleteer and politician, legislator and congressman, businessman, 
judge and patriot made a contribution to his adopted nation that has 
been too long neglected. 

[The End] 
73 Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 213-216; Dictionary of American 
Biography, 11:484-485. 
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nis, the twelfth annual tour conducted jointly by The Historical 
T Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Sessions, on Saturday, July 18, 1953, headed for the upper 
French Creek valley in commemoration of Washington's journey to the 
French Fort Le Boeuf, at what is now Waterford, Pennsylvania, two 
hundred years ago. 

The first stop was at Meadville, where about one hundred and fifty 
persons met at a luncheon meeting in Cochran Hall, Allegheny College. 
[he presiding oficer was Dr. Louis T. Benezet, president of the col 
lege, who welcomed the guests and introduced to them Charles A. Me 
Clintock, president of the historical society, who responded for the visi- 
tors; Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission; J. R. Shryock of Meadville; Dr. Arthur P. Cole- 
man, president of Alliance College; Stanton Belfour; Edward Crump, 
Ir., a vice president of the historical society and presently constructing 
a men’s dormitory for Allegheny College; Philip H. Lantz, director of 
the historical society; a descendant in a family of early settlers of Mead 
ville, one of whom, John Reynolds, Esq., was secretary of the group 
that met on June 20, 1815, to plan a college; Viers Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Dr. Edwin P. Booth, the speaker at the evening 
meeting; Buell B. Whitehill, head of the Westmoreland-Fayette His 
torical Society; Joseph Riesenman, Jr., of Franklin; Dr. C. W. W. Elkin: 
Robert S. Bates of the Meadville Tribune Republican; |. Alex Zehner of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; Dr. David Rial: Dr. John W. Oliver: 
and Judge W. Walter Braham of Lawrence County. 

President Benezet then introduced the speaker of the meeting, Dr. 
Paul B. Cares, professor and head of the department of history at Alle 
gheny College, who spoke on “The Heart of Allegheny College,” as 
follows: 


In 1795 Major Roger Alden came to the small struggling frontier 
village of Meadville to be the agent for the Holland Land Company. 
Until 1805 Alden held this position, and then liked the community so 
well that he remained a resident until 1825. Major Alden became 
prominent in all local activities of Meadville. By his own words he 
had fought in the American Revolution from Lexington to Yorktown. 
yet the only scar of a wound that he bore was received in a duel 
fought on the banks of French Creek in 1804. He helped lay out the 
village, ran many surveys, planned roads, built a grist mill, and 
was active in all community undertakings. By 1814 this New Eng- 
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land son felt the need of better educational facilities for the com- 
munity and began to urge the citizens to establish a collegiate insti- 
tute. This idea fell upon fertile soil as there was an unusually large 
number of educated New Englanders among the early settlers of 
Meadville. 

The idea of a college in Meadville was pleasant, but how could 
this small village find the man who would be willing and able to plan 
and operate a college in the wilderness? Roger Alden was confident 
that he knew a man who had the training and vision to make a pio- 
neering college president. It was his cousin, Timothy Alden, who 
had graduated from Harvard University in 1794. At the time of his 
graduation he delivered his commencement oration in Syriac. 
Whereupon the president of Harvard demanded that, since he did 
not know a word of Syriac, young Alden immediately deliver his 
oration again in English before his degree would be conferred. Tim- 
othy Alden had been the pastor of churches in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and had taught school in Newark, New Jersey, and 
New York City. In 1812 he had assisted Isaiah Thomas in the organi- 
zation of the American Antiquarian Society. He was perhaps best 
known for two memorable sermons that had been later printed and 
widely circulated. One of these sermons was on the death of Wash- 
ington, the other was entitled ‘“‘The Glory of America.’’ The latter 
sermon had been based upon a text from Isaiah 35:1: ‘“The desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’’ This verse from the Bible 
was to provide the motto of the future Allegheny College. Here was 
a man with the spiritual and intellectual background needed by the 
founder of a college in the early nineteenth century. There was 
another thing that recommended him to Major Alden. Timothy’s 
wife had just inherited a comfortable legacy. The invitation was 
extended to Timothy by Roger. On April 24, 1815, Timothy Alden 
with his family arrived in Meadville after a strenuous journey from 
New York to Virginia, thence to Pittsburgh, and by the Allegheny 
River and French Creek to Meadville. 


With the arrival! of the scholar and prospective president of a col- 
lege, enthusiasm grew rapidly in the small community. A meeting 
for the purpose of organizing a college was called for the evening of 
June 20, 1815, to be held in the log courthouse located on the west 
side of the Diamond, almost directly opposite the location of the 
present courthouse in Meadville. All the most prominent citizens 
were in attendance. It was with common consent that the man 
whose enthusiasm for a collegiate institute in Meadville had been 
greatest should be chosen to preside at the meeting. Roger Alden 
took the chair, and the affable and witty John Reynolds was made 
secretary.! The decision to build a college in Meadville was quickly 
reached with no dissenting vote. It was also decided that evening to 
name the new school Alleghany,2 because its purpose was to serve 
the area that the Allegheny River and its tributaries drained. 

The ideal of Allegheny was clearly enunciated at this meeting. 


1 It is interesting to note that among the forty-seven original 
trustees of the college, Allegheny County was represented by James 
Ross, Henry Baldwin, and the Reverend Joseph Stockton. 

2 This was the original spelling of the name of the college. The 
present spelling was adopted in 1833. whn the college came under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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It had always been the contention of Roger Alden that a liberal edu- 
cation was the answer to man’s search for wisdom. The ideal of the 
new school as stated in this first meeting was to make the college a 
source of liberal education and not technical training. The type of 
education to be provided would stress the broad principles of human 
understanding, morality, and religion. Here was conceived the ideal, 
the spiritual heart, the soul of Allegheny. 

Three things were immediately recognized as necessary and 
vital for the new college. The first was a charter from the state of 
Pennsylvania. This was secured on March 24, 1817. The second was 
students. The advantages of its location and the merits of its cur- 
riculum were soon made known to prospective students. Fees were 
announced as six dollars a quarter, room and board at one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per week, or room, board, and laundry at two 
dollars per week. The third necessity was funds. A subscription 
list was opened at the meeting in the Meadville courthouse which 
before the meeting was adjourned contained pledges for $4,635. This 
list was headed by the name of Roger Alden who pledged $500. Real- 
izing that more financial support was necessary, the new college 
sent its new president, Timothy Alden, back to the East to solicit 
funds for Allegheny. 

This journey was successful, but it was more fruitful in the prom- 
ises of books than of money. Timothy Alden’s enthusiasm for the 
new college expressed to his friends and former associates laid the 
foundations which resulted in the gifts of three very excellent libra- 
ries to Allegheny College. The first was the fine classical library of 
the Reverend William Bentley of Salem, Massachusetts. Harvard 
College had looked for and expected this alumnus of Harvard to 
present his library to his Alma Mater. But now it was destined for 
this school in the West. When Isaiah Thomas, one of the charter 
members of the trustees of Allegheny, went to take possession of 
Bentley’s library for Allegheny, he was so impressed that he decided 
to send with it a personal selection of five hundred books from his 
own classical library. The third library to come to Allegheny was 
that of Judge James Winthrop of Cambridge, Massachusetts. This 
was one of the finest general private libraries in the country. In 1824, 
upon receipt of the first catalogue of the library of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Thomas Jefferson wrote to President Alden commenting upon 
the richness of the library and wishing that the University of Vir- 
ginia, which he was then helping start, might have such a treasure 
house in fine books. 

As the time approached for the books to arrive in Meadville the 
need for a home for the library became ever more apparent. The 
result was Bentley Hall. In an elaborate ceremony the cornerstone 
was laid on July 5, 1820. The building was to be erected by the con- 
tracting firm of Graworz and Lapsely of Erie for a bid of $8,450. 
The plan of the building was drawn to its last detail by Timothy 
Alden. His heart was in this building. It was to be 120 feet by 44 
feet; the main section three stories high with two wings of two 
stories in height. Bentley Hall is a perfect example of the Greek 
revival type of architecture. In the subtle symmetry of its perfect 
art, in the pleasant harmony of simple ornament and line, one would 
travel far to find its equal. In this building, completed in 1827, is 
the physical heart of Allegheny College. 

The young college had many difficulties and trials in its early 
years. Always it faced the problem of insufficient funds and often 
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a lack of students. For sixteen years the first president served with- 
out any salary whatsoever. In 1825 strong efforts were put forth to 
interest the Presbyterian Church in Allegheny. As the church was 
looking for a location for its Western Theological Seminary, the 
trustees of Allegheny thought that this might be the answer to their 
financial problems. Difficulties arose over the question of the semi- 
nary and the college each sharing a half of Bentley Hall, and the 
Presbyterians ended the argument by locating their new school at 
Pittsburgh’s suburb of Allegheny, Pennsylvania. The need for money 
and students remained as pressing as ever. In 1829 plans were drawn 
up to turn Allegheny into a military academy. This would end the 
dream of both Roger and Timothy Alden for Allegheny as a college 
of the liberal arts. Only an argument between the trustees and pro- 
ponents of the academy over a division of the costs of operation 
prevented Allegheny from embarking upon the experiment of a mili- 
tary college. 

The inevitable day came in 1831 when Allegheny had no students 
and no funds. It must have been a sad day indeed for Timothy 
Alden when he locked the doors of Bentley Hall and turned the keys 
over to the trustees.3 For two years the college was closed. But the 
physical heart of Allegheny stood as a constant reminder of the 
spiritual heart of the institution. In 1833 Allegheny reopened under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Its future was now secure. Money was made available, 
and the Methodist ministers served as the recruiting agents of the 
college for students. 


Time does not permit the telling of the story of the years of 
Allegheny down to the present, but two things remain certain. First, 
the beauty of the physical heart of Allegheny remains and around 
Bentley Hall revolves the college today. Second, the ideal, the spirit, 
the heart of the founding fathers of Allegheny still is the ideal of 
our administration and of our college today. 


The second address of the luncheon meeting was given by the 
Honorable Herbert A. Mook, judge of the court of common pleas of 
Crawford County, of the class of 1929 at Allegheny. Judge Mook de- 
voted the greater part of his address to the early settlement of the Craw- 
ford County region, using largely as his source of information John E. 
Reynolds’ In French Creek \ ‘alley , and dealing successively with the 
mound builders, Indians, the French, and the early English and Ameri- 
can settlers. Among these he referred to the Erie tribe (1650-55); Corn- 
planter’s services to the settlers; the Half-King; the French under Cartier 

1534 on); Champlain; Father Hennepin; Joncaire at Fort Machault; 
Celoron (1749-51); the building of the fort at Le Boeuf; and the later 
3 The next year Timothy Alden opened a girls’ school in Cin- 
cinnati, and in 1834, the East Liberty Academy in Pittsburgh, but in 
1835 he was supplying the Pine Creek Congregational Church in 
Sharpsburg. He died in 1839 and was buried beside his wife in the 


churchyard in Sharpsburg. In 1908 his body and that of his wife 
were removed to Greendale Cemetery in Meadville. 
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losses of the forts by the French. Colonel Daniel Brodhead went 
through the region in 1779. In 1787 David and John Mead came into 
the region and in 1788 settled on the west bank of French Creck, the 
next vear moving to the east side and giving the place the name of 
Meadtown. John Reynolds and his son, W liom, were also early set- 
tlers and associated with the early history of Allegheny County. In 1800 
Crawford County, heretofore part of Allegheny County was laid out. 
The Holland Land Company and its agents, Roger Alden and Harm 
Jan Huidekoper, played an important part in the land development of 
Meadville, and the home of the latter remains as the manufactory of 
the Westinghouse Corporation. David Mead laid out the town in 1804, 
reserving a part for public use now called The Diamond. Crawford 
County was named for Colonel William Crawford. In conclusion, 
Judge Mook displayed early pictures of Crawford County, maps of the 
townships, and portraits of the early scttlers. 

Following a visit to Bentley Hall and other buildings on the campus 
the motorcade moved on to Waterford. There, after viewing the Wash- 
ington statue and the contents of the Judson House Museum, the group 
gathered on the lawn back of the museum where Vice President Crump 
presided and introduced Mrs. John Kuhns, past state regent of the 
Daughters of American Colonists, who were largely responsible for re 
storing the points and articles of interest at Waterford; Mrs. Cynthia 
Ensworth, who was the most active of the Daughters in the development 
of the Judson House Museum; Mrs. Helen Denny Howard of Wavnes- 
burg, past state regent; and Mrs. Helen Schluraff, present regent of the 
Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, of Erie, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Schluraff referred to 
the fact that the site of the fort was unnoticed until the Daughters pur- 
chased a lot across the street and later appealed to the national organiza- 
tion for help. Then, when the lot was cleared and walls were restored, 
the state legislature was persuaded to purchase the Judson property, and 
all is now under the supervision of the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission. Among the many interesting exhibits in the Judson 
House are models of the early French and English forts in northwestern 
Pennsvlvania. 

Because of rain before the program got well under way, the group 
moved into the museum, where a Oliver, a member of the state 
commission, introduced Lawrence S$. Thurman, curator at Old Economy, 
one of the commission's principal ce Speaking briefly, then, of the 
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significance of the present occasion, Dr. Oliver stressed the fact that 
this was but the first of a planned series of celebrations of the two hun- 
dredth anniversaries of events in the life of Washington, beginning with 
his historic visit to Le Boeuf in 1753. 

Dr. Oliver then introduced Dr. Stevens, the state historian, who 
prefaced his remarks by recalling how he had first become specially 
interested in northwestern Pennsylvania history in 1937 when he found 
a local group of women working to preserve what was left and restore 
the site of Fort Le Boeuf. Here, he observed, began a series of events, 

753-1758, which determined whether the French or the English would 
rule over this region and, later, the whole North American continent. 
The conflict was not entirely local in its effect; these years of strife were 
ones of crisis for the English- -speaking people. The French had a well- 
developed plan for world empire; they aimed to gain control of the fur 
trade and to connect the parts of their empire in Canada and Louisiana. 
Early in 1753 they built a fort at Presque Isle Bay (now in Erie). In 
the fall of 1753 they built Fort Le Boeuf. The next year they built Fort 
Machault, at the present Franklin, and Fort Duquesne at Pittsburgh. 
Around these forts grew a series of events, the outcome of which was 
determined largely on Pennsylvania soil. The building of the forts led 
to the world conflict known in America as the French and Indian War. 
It led to the ill-fated Braddock expedition of 1755, and to the successful 
Forbes expedition in 1758. In reviewing the more or less familiar facts 
about this series of events in some detail, Dr. Stevens reported the re- 
cent discovery of new evidence that the French had early recognized 
the importance of attempting thus to unite and consolidate their widely 
separated North American holdings. 

Moving on to Cambridge Springs, the tourists met first in the gym- 
nasium of Alliance College, where Mrs. Arthur P. Coleman, wile of 
the president, gave a lecture devoted largely to the work of Martha 
Walker Cook and her translation of Polish poetry. Following her ad- 
dress a brilliant interpretation of Polish music and dancing was given 
by students from various parts of the United States who were training 
to be leaders in music, art, and dancing. This exhibition, it was made 
plain, was given by the Polish Alliance organization and not by students 
of the college. 

Following a dinner in Washington Hall, served by the young 
women students of the Alliance, and attended by about one hundred 
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and fifty persons, Mr. Belfour introduced various persons present, in- 
cluding Franklin F. Holbrook, editor of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine. President Coleman then welcomed the guests and 
recounted highlights of the history of Alliance College as follows: 


Alliance College is happy indeed to welcome the twelfth Annual 
Historical Tour sponsored by The Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania and by our good neighbors of the University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Sessions. In following the ancient route of George Washing- 
ton from Pittsburgh to Fort Le Boeuf, now the fine little town of 
Waterford, our neighbor on the way to Erie, you have revived in 
your own minds the annals of our noble Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, its historic mission as the Gateway to the West. 

As historians you are fully conversant with the contributions to 
our commonwealth made by the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Germans, 
the English, the Scots, the Welsh and the Irish. with others of the 
older immigrations. You are not so conversant with the contributions 
of the ‘‘New Americans.’’ 

And right here, ladies and gentlemen, Alliance College wishes 
to be of continuing service to you in your historical studies. After 
all, there is a sentimental link between Washington and these New 
Americans from the Old World, examplified in the persons of Gen- 
eral Casimir Pulaski and General Thaddeus Kosciuszko. The latter 
I am proud to say is especially dear to me, because my maternal 
grandmother was a Greene of Rhode Island and therefore, through 
General Nathaniel Greene, intimately connected with the two above- 
mentioned Polish staff officers of General George Washington. 

After the days of Kosciuszko and Pulaski we had in America 
the so-called political immigration of the Poles, following their un- 
successful insurrections against Tsarism in 1830 and 1863. Then 
came the economic immigration of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries which veritably has made Pennsylvania a second 
home for the Poles and other Slavic groups. 

With the profound sociological phenomenon of the migration of 
peoples from central and eastern Europe to the United States, Alli- 
ance College is intimately bound, as the only free senior educational 
institution of higher learning in the world today that is supported by 
men and women of Polish lineage, while at the same time, uniquely 
among American colleges, it specializes in Poland and the Mid-Zone, 
their languages and culture. 

Looking backwards through the years, in the eastern metropolis 
of this commonwealth, the City of Brotherly Love, Philadelphia, in 
the year 1880, a small group of earnest men and women from the 
plains of Poland signed a compact among themselves to found the 
Polish National Alliance which, this very day, with headquarters 
in Chicago, numbers 332,000 loyal Americans among its member- 
ship and possesses widespread financial resources. 

Naturally enough, like our American fathers in New England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, our fellow citizens of the 
Polish National Alliance turned their eyes towards better educa- 
tional advantages for their sons and daughters than they them- 
selves had been able to enjoy back home under the oppressive rule 
of the partitioning powers, especially Russia. 

Hence in 1912, with the participation of President William How 
ard Taft, Alliance College was founded on this hill of learning, using 
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the old Reider Hotel, which stood just in front of our gymnasium 
before it burned to the ground in 1932. The early history of Alliance 
College is indeed part of the educational history of this common- 
wealth, though unfortunately it has not yet been studied. It is there- 
fore my earnest hope that some of you may be inspired to write a 
history of the Polish ethnic group in America and of Alliance College 
in particular. For this laudable objective we wiil give you every 
access to all possible sources of information. 

The history of our institution, founded as the Polish National 
Alliance College but changed to Alliance College in 1931, will chron- 
icle many glorious events, such as the visit in 1916 of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski whose historic speech on that occasion adorns our 
archives today. 

In 1924 our original institution added a junior college and in 
1946 its academy was discontinued. In 1948 the college became co- 
educational and was recognized as a degree-granting institution. In 
1952 we obtained full national accreditation as a senior college. 

As I said above, Alliance College now stands ready to contribute 
to these broad historical studies of the Polish, Slavic, and East Euro- 
pean groups who, with the older immigrations, have contributed to 
the industrial supremacy of this commonwealth. The Alliance 
Journal has begun so to do. Through the years, we look forward to 
helping you historians chronicle the achievements in America of 
men and women, our fellow citizens, whose relatives suffer behind 
the cruel Iron Curtain today. 


The final address of the day was given by Dr. Edwin P. Booth, pro 
fessor of historical theology at Boston University, a native of Pittsburgh, 
an alumnus of Allegheny College, and a noted biographer and public 
speaker, who spoke on the subject, “George Washington and French 

Creek Valley.” Among other things Dr. Booth vividly described Wash- 
ineton’s e: irly activities as a surveyor, his visit to the Bahamas for his 
health, his love affair and relation to Sally Fairfax, his physique, his 
dislike of farm life, his trip to the French fort, his later military career, 
his desire for retirement, his disregard of protection of health, and his 
death. The story was told dramatically and made a profound impression 
upon those present. Unfortunately for those not privileged to hear it, 
Dr. Booth’s oration came straight from his mind and heart without 
benefit of manuscript. 

After this, the crowning event of the day's pilgrimage—the best 
attended and perhaps the most enjoyable of all the joint tours—the visi- 
tors departed by routes of their own choosing, some to find overnight 
stopping places, others to push on, despite the lateness of the hour, to 
their homes in Pittsburgh or other far-away places. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


John McMillan, the Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West, 1752-1833. 

By Dwicut Raymonp Gurtnrig, Professor of Bible, Grove City Col- 
lege. CUniversity of Pittsburgh Press, c1952. x, 296 p. Illustrations, 
maps. ) 

In this work Professor Guthrie admirably combines the skills of 
biographer and historian in producing the portrait of a man against the 
background of his career. Pigments for the author's palette are found in 
what McMillan divulges about himself in his journal, in letters and in 
certain ledgers—these latter in his own handwriting. Drawn upon also 
is that which McMillan imparted about his parents, their forebears, his 
brothers, sisters, children, and himself, as found in such works as the 
late Daniel M. Bennett's life of McMillan (1935) and in Joseph Smith's 
volumes on Old Redstone (1854) and Jefferson College (1857). Of 
primary value as autobiographical source material is McMillan’s letter 
to President James Carnahan of the College of New Jersey (now Prince- 
ton), here quoted in full in Appendix C. With notable success the his 
torical background for the narrative has been blocked in so as to support 
and not obscure McMillan’s likeness. In the last chapter, entitled 
“Personality,” the subject's traits of character are brought out concretely, 
and as the reader turns back to the frontispiece portrait of McMillan, 
he muses: “Yes, that is the man.” 

The author portrays his subject in eight chapters, which occupy 
about two-thirds of the book. In a manner dear to the student, he has 
authenticated his statements in carefully listed notes at the end of each 
chapter. By way of introduction a customary page of acknowledgments 
is prefixed to the work in a foreword. This is followed by a glossary 
addressed to the reader, which is a great help to those unfamiliar with 
Presbyterian usage. Herein are clarified the words and phrases Apostle, 
Presbyterianism, the West of 1752-1833, Session, Presbytery, Synod, 
General Assembly, and a Call. Attention is next directed to the vol 
ume’s three well-defined maps. Pictorial illustration consists of frontis 
piece, woodcuts, and line drawings. The first-mentioned is a portrait 
of Dr. McMillan, backed by a facsimile of a ledger-page, character-re 
vealing both in content and script. The praiseworthy woodcut is by 
Boyd Hanna and appears both on the title-page and the final sheet 
The excellent line drawings by Clarence McWilliams are appropriately 
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placed and are entitled “Conestoga Wagon,” “Westward,” “Spinning 
Wheel,” and “Fireplace.” The dressing up has not been overdone. The 
inclusion of more photographs and cuts would not have enhanced the 
artistry of the volume, which with its handy size, excellent paper, print- 
ing, and binding, cannot be dubbed ‘ ‘just another book.” Incidentally, 
the paper wrapper is a clever stroke of salesmanship: thereon the past 
is brought up to date by a map with modern place names so that the 
reader says: “This is my home town and this is my book.” 

The sup plementary appendixes are: (A) MecMillan’s journals, 
1774-1791, 1820-1833; CB) His expense accounts, 1820-1833; CC) Ex- 
cerpt from the Pittsburgh Christian Herald and Western Missionary 
Reporter, December 14, 1833, which contains the aforementioned letter 
from McMillan to President Carnahan of the College of New Jersey— 
reminding one of Lincoln’s well-known autobiographical sketch. Here, 
in clear, unaffected English in his eightieth vear, Dr. McMillan wrote 
cogently of matters in his long life, especially about his own religious 
experiences and those of ohhen to whom he preached in the course of 
his long ministry. 

There is also a comprehensive bibliography in which authorities 
are classified as primary and secondary sources. It is not only a veritable 
“Poole’s Index” on John McMillan and his time, but also a sizable list- 
ing of works on American church history, including Presbyterianism in 
general. This department is indeed a researcher’s treasure-trove. 

The index, like the rest of the work, is excellent, notwithstanding 
the lumping of three Allisons: (1) Judge James Allison, Jr., €1742- 
1820), mentioned on pages 53, 58, 88-89, 95, 139, 147; (2) a James 
Allison mentioned on page 141 (James, Jr., had a son James who was 
a judge in Beaver County, formerly a part of Washington County, and 
who may or may not be the man intended here); (3) the James Allison 
quoted on page 57. The latter was born in 1823. He was a trustee of 
Washington and Jefferson College and editor of the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. (See History of the Presbyterian Church of Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania, 51—New York, 1914.) 

The first chapter of the narrative, entitled “Beginnings,” shows the 
subject with his roots in the soil of Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism. It is 
hard to disassociate the terms “Scotch-Irish” and “Presbyterianism.” 
The pioneering western Pennsylvania forefathers might possibly, with 
apologies, stretch the term “Scotch-Irish” to include the Baptists, and 
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in post-McMillan days, begrudgingly, the “Campbellites” also, but the 
“Methodies” (Arminians), never! Transplanted as they were to America, 
by root and cultural soil as well, these buckram-fibered Presbyterian 
nonconformists suffered no loss of character. They had been disciplined 
in soul and mind and body by a century of endurance under and resist- 
ance to political and religious tyranny in Ireland. Independence of spirit, 
religious zeal, love and respect for learning, business enterprise, and a 
genius for political self-government were in their blood. These values 
were nurtured by the tenets of their church in the new land as in the 
old country. The farmstead, the home, the children dedicated to God, 
the plain church building, the schools (grammar and Latin), the Cal- 
vinistic Westminster standards, strict Sabbatarianism (and we do mean 
strict) were all of the fabric of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian way of life. 
In this initial chapter we see the genesis in Pennsylvania of the home 
life of the kind of people we meet in Agnes Sligh Turnbull’s The Roll- 
ing Years and continued by their present-day descendants. Important 
to the understanding of McMillan is the record in this chapter of his 
pre-natal dedication to God and the Gospel ministry by his devout par- 
ents, William and Margaret Rea McMillan. Their son was born on 
November 11, 1752, in Fagg’s Manor, Pennsylvania, and the story of 
his early years tells much that conspired to make the ‘ ‘predestined” boy’ s 
“calling and election sure.” 

Chapter two, entitled “Mission,” shows the tough-minded and 
strongly mystical youth, as he undergoes spiritual regeneration and 
moves steadily forward in earnest preparation for the life of a Gospel 
minister which, he had no apparent doubt, God had willed for him. 
After grammar and Latin schools he went to the College of New Jersey 
where he graduated in 1772, at the age of twenty years. Before going to 
college he was under the pastoral influence and scholarly tuition of the 
Blair brothers. While at Princeton, he was taught by the eminent Presi- 
dent John Witherspoon. Upon returning to Pequea Academy to finish 
his theological education his teacher was the erudite Robert Smith. He 
was an apt student but not a genius. His professional training, by the 
standards of the day, was excellent. According to Presbyterian procedure, 
McMillan, having been “taken under care of presbytery,” was “licensed 
to preach” on October 26, 1774. After functioning as a licentiate in the 
eastern part of the state, he then visited western Pennsylvania. At that 
time he was invited to settle there after his ordination. Returning to the 
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cast he was ordained at Chambersburg by the Presbytery of Donegal on 

June 19, 1776, and was given the calls to the Chartiers and Pigeon 

Creek churches in western Pennsylvania, then under the jurisdiction of 

that presbytery. These churches had already agreed to accept him as 

their minister. On August 6, 1776, he was married at Fagg’s Manor to 
Catherine Brown. 

In the third chapter, entitled “Home,” we are made acquainted 
with the manse McMillan built and with the home life maintained at 
Chartiers. Early in November, 1778, he and his wife and their baby 
daughter settled in the parish of which he had been pastor for two 
vears, and which, in the meantime, he had served sketchily but with 
satisfaction to his parishioners. Some of the McMillan relatives had 
already found their way to southwestern Pennsylvania, and more of his 
kinsfolk were to follow, so that he was not without family ties in the 
new country. Life on the frontier as the newcomers shared it in all its 
ruggedness, along with neighbors and co-religionists, is described by our 
author. McMillan was not only smart mentally but was also physically 
fit, being large of frame and able to pioneer with masterful skill in his 
threefold job of pastor, farmer, and educator. He capably assumed the 
leadership to the degree expected of him by his congregations at Char- 
tiers and Pigeon Creek, whose members were well-bred, with back- 
grounds similar to his own. This influence emanated for over fifty-eight 
vears from his orthodox Presbyterian home, dedicated to Jesus Christ. 
There, grace at table, family prayers, Scripture-reading and memorizing, 
and catechetical instruction were practiced regularly without fanaticism. 
After the manner of the manses of his boyhood community, McMillan’s 
home became, in 1780, the seat of a Latin boarding school conducted 
by him in a small log cabin near his dwelling. Here candidates for the 
ministry were given instruction in theology, Latin, and Greek. Other 


ambitious young men were given pre- professional training board and 


Q, 
tuition free. And in the keeping of the home and the care of her family 
and the students, Mrs. McMillan bore her part with faithfulness and 
efficiency. 

In chapter four, entitled “Church,” our author adequately supports 
his thesis that “without question John McMillan is the father of the 
Presbyterian churches in the West.” He outreached his preaching and 
pastoring in his settled charges for over fifty-six years in a work of 
assembling, organizing, and fostering Presbyterian congregations. 
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Through his revivalism and teaching, Dr. McMillan, more than any 
other minister before or during his time, successfully promoted the 
general interests of his denenination in the Upper Ohio V alley region. 
On the other hand, our author in no way obscures the ministries of 
several able contemporaries in Presbyterian pastorates—Dod, Smith, 
Stockton, and others. These he treats with deserved respect. Churches 
were founded by McMillan in present-day Allegheny, Washington, 
Greene, Fayette, and Westmoreland counties in Pennsylvania, and he 
preached as far north as New Wilmington in Lawrence County. He 
either preached at or founded the church at Richland (St. Clairsville, 
Ohio), according to Dr. Edward B. Welsh, although his preaching 
places in Ohio are not mentioned by our author. Of imposing presence 
and of powerful voice, McMillan was primarily a revivalist, howbeit 
not a sensationalist. He carefully prepared and memorized his sermons, 
which were “clear expositions of Gospel truth and solemn warnings.” 
In the field of his teaching ministry for thirty years after 1802, McMillan 
was professor of divinity at Jefferson College. His extant lectures in 
theology, transcribed by his son-in-law, Moses Allen, show that he 
taught the current Calvinistic system of doctrine in keeping with the 
tenets of historic Presbyterianism. When in 1825 the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church approved the plan to establish a theo- 
logical seminary in the West, McMillan, because of his lead in advo- 
cating the project for over forty-three years, was looked upon as the 
father of that institution, now the Western Theological Seminary in 
Pittsburgh. 

In fact, McMillan’s popular fame largely attaches to his role of pio 
neer educator, and chapter five enlarges upon the subject under the 
heading “Education.” From the tiny acorn of his log-cabin “college” or 
Latin school (established 1780), grew Jefferson Academy (founded in 
1791, chartered 1794), Jefferson College (chartered 1802), and of the 
same charter although “independent in the power to grant its own medi- 
cal degrees” Cpage 98), Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia 

1824). Related to McMillan also, as one of its founding promoters, is 
Western Theological Seminary (1825) as aforementioned. Of his cul 
turing although not of his specific planting was Washington Academy 
chartered 1787). Asa trustee of Pittsbureh Academy (chartered 1787), 
our author could also have connected McMillan with the founding of 
the University of Pittsburgh, through its forerunning institutions, West- 
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ern University of Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh Academy. It was 
through the influence of McMillan and his associates, Judge James Alli- 
son and Judge John McDowell Cbrothers-in-law and ruling elders in 
Chartiers Church), that the charter and a land grant of five thousand 
acres in what is now Beaver County was received from the legislature 
in 1787 for the establishment of Washington Academy. McMillan along 
with other ministers and several elders were of the first board of trus- 
tees of this academy, which had a hectic life until it bloomed out as 
Washington College by recharter in 1806. The chart of the planting 
and growth of each of these institutions is set down by our author. 
Arboreal growing tension in the form of a prolonged “ college war” un- 
til after many vegetal bleedings from transplantation and grafting, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College was produced in 1865. Dr. McMillan 
came to posthumous honor as the acknowledged virtual founder. 
Chapter six, entitled “Presbytery,” recounts McMillan’t life as a 
“presbytery man,” beginning with his licentiate in the Presbytery of 
New Castle (October 26, 1774), and continuing through his member- 
ship in the Donegal Presbytery as an ordained presbyter (May 25, 1776- 
May 16, 1781), in the Redstone Presbytery for the next twelve and a 
half years, and in the Ohio Presbytery for the next forty years and 
one month, or until November 16, 1833. Through these years his pres- 
bytery connections found him under the jurisdictions of three synods— 
New York, Philadelphia, Virginia and Pittsburgh. Here we learn of 
McMillan’s part in organizing the Redstone and Ohio Presbyteries and 
the Synod of Pittsburgh (now merged with the Synod of Pennsylvania). 
In this chapter, we are also made acquainted with the subject’s minis- 
terial contemporaries in the Ohio Presbytery, John Clark, John Brice, 
James Hughes, and Joseph Patterson—all of them men of piety and 
learning with whom McMillan compatibly shared “the parity of the 
Clergy.” Under the subtitle, “Presbytery Matters,” the subject is shown 
as he carried on in the routine duties of a presbyter including “the 
judiciary.” The need of a strong backlog of sanctified common sense 
and stabilizing Christian character through these early years of organized 
Presbyterianism in the strongly Scotch-Irish population of Pittsburgh 
was supplied by “Apostle John” and his like-minded associates among 
the ministers and elders. In the Barr case as reported in this chapter, 
we glimpse the Pittsburgh of 1775, a frontier trading post, “a place of 
contrasts and contradictions,” with a population of fifteen hundred. 
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Our sympathies in this “church fight” are with the pastoral incumbent 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. The Birch case, the 
Kerr case, and the Gwinn case all bear evidence of the fact that Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians at all times and in all places are given to holding to 
and fighting for their rights to the very last notch of their privileges for 
offense and defense within the bounds of the law, church or civil. 
“The Duty of Zion’s Watchman” is the title of a sermon preached as, 
what proved to be, a “swan song” by Dr. McMillan in the spring of 
1833. He preached it before the presby tery meeting in his Chartiers 
Church. Inadvertently it bears testimony to the noble way in which the 
preacher himself fulfilled the high ideals of the office of presbyter. 

In the seventh chaper on “Politics,” the author reveals “the Apostle 
of Presbyterianism in the West” as a molder of public opinion and a 
champion of things political which made for law and order, the moral 
welfare, and the sound economic development of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Our author makes 1794 the focal point for treating of this phase 
of his subject’s interests. This year marked the settlement of the 
“Whiskey Insurrection,” historically important as the first demonstra- 
tion of the power of the new federal government to enforce its laws uni- 
formly. McMillan is shown to have been on the side of “law and or- 
der,” although many of his parishioners likely never did see eye to eye 
with their duninie on this point. Among them possibly were two of 
his closest friends and elders, James Allison and John McDowell, both 
of them brothers-in-law to David Bradford, with whom they are believed 
to have been on friendly enough terms, at least personally.! The con- 
gressional election of that same year, 1794, the Jay Treaty of 1794-96, 
and the gubernatorial campaign of 1808 are considered to show the 
activities of the “patriarch” which made him a figure to be reckoned 
with in the field of regional, state and, in a measure, federal politics. 
His championship of the candidacy for office of his friend and former 
teacher in his employ, Senator James Ross, shows the worthy “Apostle” 
being subjected to misrepresentation and abuse by a yellow journalist 
of that day. 


1 In the reviewer’s opinion, the last word has not yet been 
written on David Bradford’s behalf in connection with the insur- 
rection episode for which he has suffered much undeserved obloquy. 
However, Earle R. Forrest’s illuminating researches into the life of 
Bradford have borne good fruit in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter 
of April 9, 1953. 
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In the last chapter, on “Personality,” there emerges for our respect- 
ful observation, in the maturity of his apostleship, the venerable person- 
age whom the author makes stand before us Samuel-like, grown old in 
the service of the Kingdom of the Lord and now ready to lay down his 
responsibilities. As was the prophet Samuel, so John Mc Millan was a 
very human individual, blunt, outspoken, but large-hearted and gener 
ous. From a young man coming “out of seminary” to Chartiers, we 
have seen him as he “grew in w isdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man.” The while we found him always a leader in the manifold 
service of his high calling. “The Last Leaf on the Tree” with “his old 
three-cornered hat, his breeches and all that” does not describe the 
Reverend John McMillan, D.D. The tree itself, bringing forth fruit in 
old age the better depicts him. He was a shoe-buckled, blue-stockinged 
conservative in dress and views. His vertebrate theology made him very 
sure of both the wrath and the infinite love of God. Intensely practical 
vet humorous, he was kindly most of the time and always honest.2 

On the next to the last page of his narrative, Dr. Guthrie quotes 
indirectly, and inaccurately, in minor details, a contemporary descrip 
tion of seventy-six-vear-old Dr. McMillan in attendance at the Synod of 
Pittsburgh of 1829, found in the Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Jennings’ Recol- 
lections of Useful Persons, 14 CVancefort, Pa., 1884), which reads in 
part as follows: “There sits near the Moderator, Dr. John McMillan 
robust, with rather a swarthy face, heavy eye-brows, his hair not entirely 
white. He holds his hickory staff, takes but little part in the common 
business. . . . His aid is sought in religious services, and he is treated 

a father.” 

‘At the Synod of 1833,” continues our author, “some members 
sked him where he thought the next one should meet. He answered 
‘he would be home before that time and was not interested in the place 
of meeting.” His return to Chartiers was via steamboat to Wheeling 
where he preached for fourteen days (likely in the First Church, built in 

2 In this chapter (p. 186) Dr. Guthrie makes passing mention of 
MeMillan’s having enrolled in the local militia in 1782, as related 
more fully in Bennett’s life of McMillan (p. 264), where the original 
source cited is Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, vol. 2, p. 105. If 
the John McMillan there listed as a member of the “6th Class, Capt’n 
Jam([e]’s Scotts Comp’y, 3d Batt’n, W. County Militia,” was indeed 
the preacher and teacher of the same name, the latter appears 
thereby to have suffered no interruptions, in his preaching minis- 


try at least, during the three or four years in which, according to 
Bennett, Capt. Scott’s company was in service on the frontier. 
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1820). “Altogether in the four weeks of this last journey,” says 
Guthrie, “he traveled by stage and steamboat more than two hundred 
miles and preached at least twenty sermons.” 

Then the author brings him by stage, on November 3, to Canons- 
burg, where he became violently ill. There, on November 16, 1833, at 
the home of his physician, Dr. Jonathan Leatherman, now the borough 
building on East Pike Street, Dr. McMillan died in his eighty-second 
vear. His grave, beside that of his wife in “Hill Church” (Chartiers) 
Cemetery, is covered with a raised stone slab. According to a brief no- 
tice in the Daily Pittsburgh Gazette of November 21, 1833, “the de 
ceased was the apostle of the Presbyterian Church in the West,” and 
Dr. Guthrie's researches embodied in his book amply justify this claim. 
To paraphrase Secretary Stanton: “Now he belongs to Pennsylvania,” 
where his name is inscribed among the immortals on the frieze of the 
State Education Building at Harrisburg, and where the institutions 
that he fathered are among his monuments. 

To the legion of descendants of many of the very people named in 
its pages, this book should be “must” reading. It promises to be a wel- 
come volume to many who are blood of the blood, flesh of the flesh, 
faith of the faith of those mentioned therein. Our grateful thanks to 
the author, a fellow “Scotch-Irish” Presbyterian. 


Neffs, Ohio Mitton M. Attison3 


he Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 1800 
1816. By Sanrorp W. Hliccinsotuam. ([larrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, 1952. x, 417 p. Illustrations.) 
This volume is the third in a series published by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission describing the political activity 
within the state from the time of the Revolution. It follows Brunhouse. 
The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790 (1942), and 
Tinkcom, The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801 
(1950). 
In some respects Mr. Fligginbotham’s task is more difficult than 
_3_ Mr. Allison, now minister of the Coalbrook Presbyterian Church 
in Neffs, Ohio, was born in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania (in the heart 
of the “McMillan country”), and is related to or acquainted with 
many of the descendants of people mentioned in Dr. Guthrie’s book, 
including those of John McMillan himself. Moreover, a number of 


the reviewer’s ancestors were trustees of Jefferson Academy or 
Jefferson College.—Ed. 
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that of his predecessors. Intrinsically the years 1800-1816 are less inter- 
esting, with the Federalists declining to impotence and Republican 
factions primarily quarrelling over spoils and personalities rather than 
issues. Thus while the author's research, organization, and style are all 
to be commended, the book on the whole is not likely to appeal to the 
general reader. 

The primary source for this work is the contemporary newspapers, 
particularly the Aurora, Freeman’s Journal, and Democratic Press, all 
of Philadelphia. The author has investigated the available manuscripts 
and used the pertinent secondary works, but the work is essentially 
based on newspapers. Since the newspapers of the era were frankly 
party organs and their editors were important political figures, much of 
the political story may be culled from their pages. Nevertheless the 
author allows Editor Duane and the Aurora to dominate his account to 
a greater extent than is justified. For most of the period Duane was in 
opposition to the governors, McKean and Snyder, who were in office 
during these years, and to the majority of the Republicans, but the 
story is primarily told from the point of view of the quarrelsome editor. 

Closely related to this over-emphasis on the Aurora is the author's 
great concern with Philadelphia city and county. In almost every gen- 
eral election and assembly vote, the author gives a detailed account of 
how the city and county voted and compares the rise and fall of fac- 
tional strength with previous votes. Frequently there appears to be no 
great significance to these figures and as the author points out several 
times, the state was by no means dominated by its eastern center. 

One also leaves the book with the feeling that the connection be- 
tween national and state politics could have been more fully explored. 
lhe author rightly confines his main attention to state politics and does 
no more than is necessary to refresh the reader’s memory on the main 
events of Jefferson’s and Madison’s administrations. Yet the frequent 
assertions of the Duane-Leib group that Gallatin and Dallas were inter- 
fering in state politics from Washington would appear to have demanded 
a fuller inquiry from the point of view of the latter. 

The author has done an excellent job in organizing a complex 
story. With no real disagreement on key issues and with no great per’ 
sonalities around which to weave the account, the book nevertheless 
holds together very well—no mean accomplishment. Each chapter is 
prefaced by a general account of what is to be covered later in detail 
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and a concluding chapter admirably summarizes the whole period. 

Mr. Higginbotham writes very well, so well that one looks for- 
ward to more accounts from his pen. Like all of us he occasionally nods 
—‘“failure to impeach” for “failure to convict” (p.77) and ‘ ‘inferred” 
for “implied” (p.111)—but such slips are rare and can be readily for- 
given in return for paragraph after paragraph of clear concise English. 

The author finds no factional political pattern in this period. He 
considers and discards both East-West and urban-rural divisions. His 
research convinced him that the Germans, Quakers, and frontiersmen 
were likely to divide among themselves on any specific issue. 

Interestingly he finds little to support the land hunger or Indian 
menace theories as causes of the War of 1812. The people of Pennsyl- 
vania were far ahead of the national government in demanding a strong 
policy against England and apparently based their views on England's 
policy on the seas. 

It is pointed out that if Pennsylvania—the only state north of the 
Mason-Dixon line to support Madison in 1812—had given its votes to 
the Federalists, Madison would have been defeated and the Jeffersonian 
Republican party might well have become a sectional party with no 
Northern representation. 

This reviewer is reluctant to close without adding his voice to the 
numerous protests against the deplorable practice of placing footnotes at 
the end of the book where they are almost useless. 

In conclusion, this book is an excellent account of a political era 
lacking in great leaders and key issues. Despite the fact that it is well 
written and well organized, all but the specialists will probably content 
themselves with the concluding summary chapter. 

Pittsburgh Scnuuyier C. Marsuart 


The Sandy and Beaver Canal. By R. Max Garp and Witt1am H. 
Vonrey, Jr. (East Liverpool Historical Society, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
1952. xiv, 210 p. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, index.) 

The mounting revenues of New York’s Erie Canal, totaling as 
much as a million dollars in a year, gave the forward impetus for many 
states to enter upon a canal building « epoch. New construction schemes 
were brought into being; work began on old projects which had been 
hopefully discussed for years. Many canals piled up spectacular profits 
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and carved out cities and commerce in the wilderness; other ventures 
were ill-timed and rash, spending enormous sums and receiving no vis- 
ible benefits in return. Of the latter type the Sandy and Beaver Canal 
Company, with its corporate headquarters at New Lisbon, Ohio, ranks 
as one of the greatest waterway fiascos of its day. 

The colorful but abortive story of the ‘ Sandy and Beaver Canal 
Company, traced by R. Max Gard and William H. V odrey, Jr., demon- 
strates the curses of speculation, inflation, and financial legerdermain 
associated with America’s prosperity in the 1830's and the disastrous re- 
action which followed. Incorporated by the Ohio legislature on Janu- 
ary 11, 1828, to provide a short-cut for eastbound freight from central 
Ohio, the $ Sandy and Beaver Canal ran from Bolivar on the Ohio Canal, 
forty miles south of Akron, directly east to the Ohio River, forty miles 
below Pittsburgh. Construction of the 73-mile strip began late in 1834 
but was not completed until 1848 after railroad competition had already 
invaded Ohio. 

Although the authors treat lightly the national picture of state 
internal improvements, the Sandy and Beaver Company followed an 
orthodox pattern of canal-building. Optimistic farmers, shopkeepers, 
clerks, mill workers, laboring men, and get-rich-quick gamblers, all 
cager to share in the profits expected from connecting the Ohio area to 
Pennsylvania markets and waterways, joined in the speculative ven 
ture. E ngineers and surveying gangs added to the popular enthusiasm; 
and _ after them came the contractors, subcontractors, foremen, gang 
bosses, and armies of mostly Irish laborers. Villages of shanties sprang 
up on the route of the canal. Stores, saloons, and boarding houses were 
opened to feed, entertain, and shelter a jolly, roistering, hard-swearing, 
hard-drinking, and hard-fghting band of men, attracted to Ohio by 
promises of a daily wage of forty cents with board and bunk included. 
Everywhere along the canal system there was life and bustle; black- 
smiths, carpenters, stonecutters, and merchants thrived; money was 
plentiful. Few realized that the shortsighted gambling delirium of the 
dav had spawned a canal venture which, if not obsolete, was at least 
outmoded in the face of railroad competition. 

From the time the first shovel of dirt was turned on November 24, 
1834, until the days in 1853 when the Ohio courts ordered the canal’s 
land and water privileges sold to satisfy credit judgments, engineering 
and economic misfortunes plagued the stockholders of the Sandy and 
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Beaver Canal Company. Flood damage, poor materials, tunnels through 
precipitous terrain, diminishing numbers of workmen, the panics of 
1837 and 1839, mishandled funds, and the birth of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Railroad, all contributed to an aggregate loss to the stock- 
holders of more than two million dollars. Even the citizens of Canton, 
Ohio, lost several thousand dollars in their attempt to build a connecting 
branch with the Sandy and Beaver Canal. The frustrating hardships 
encountered in January, 1848, by the “Thomas Fleming,” the first boat 
to pass through the entire length of the canal, gave rise to the popular 
rumor that “only one boat ever got through the canal, and they had to 
drag it through the mud, then it got stuck again in the tunnel.” How- 
ever, the authors refute this myth by listing names of boats and their 
captains to show that regular trips were made through the canal from 
1850 to 1852. Ahonen of the canal scattered Ae and useless 
locks, dry canal channels, and timber throughout the central Ohio 
countryside, mute evidences of a shattered economic dream. 

The East Liverpool, Ohio, Historical Society must be complimented 
for providing the book with attractive illustrations and maps, for utiliz- 
ing an excellent binding and printing format, and for sponsoring what 
could have been a definitive account of a rich slice of Americana. Al- 
though the authors diligently recounted the engineering details of the 
canal, patiently traced its right-of-way, lovingly located forgotten local 
landmarks, and methodically itemized the financial statements of the 
venture, their work has failed to capture the suspenseful melodrama of 
the time. Only as an afterthought do they attempt to relate the Ohio 
canal project to the broader and more dramatic picture of American 
life in the middle 1830's and 1840's. The reader who comes to know the 
Sandy and Beaver Canal from these pages will, unfortunately, find 
himself thoroughly enlightened on the construction, geographical, and 
antiquarian details, but will be uninformed as to the specific place that 
this and other ill-fated canal ventures had in the rowdy social, political, 
and economic frolics of the day. 

Baltimore, Maryland Haroip M. Heteman! 
1 Dr. Helfman, a former member of the faculty of the history de- 
partment of Ohio State University, at the present writing is deputy 


historian of the Air Research and Development Command head- 
quartered in Baltimore.—Ed. 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Mr. Philip H. Lantz, director of the society since mid-October, 
1950, has resigned, following the death of his wife, and is now making 
his home with a sister in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. At a meeting of the 
council of the society held on September 29, 1953, his resignation was 
regretfully accepted, and the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, Mr. Philip H. Lantz is retiring after several years’ service 
as Director of The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Lantz has demonstrated faithful, efficient, and cap- 
able service; and 

WHEREAS, the details of building management and financial opera- 
tion have been impeccably administered; 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Trustees record their apprecia- 
tion of services well done and by this attest express these sentiments 
of many friends in the community and in the Society; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED by the members and the officers of 
the Society that good health and much happiness attend Philip H. 
Lantz during the days and years ahead. 

Succeeding Mr. Lantz, as acting director, is Mr. Robert D. Christie, 
a long-time resident of old Allegheny, an actively interested member of 
this society for many years, al one who has had some experience in 
research in the fields of local history and biography, and is not unfa- 
miliar with high-class advertising and promotional work. 


Business Members 
of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 
district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the 
society's work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 


AtumMinuM Company OF AMERICA 
CotontaL Trust CoMPpaANy 
CoMMONWEALTH Trust CoMPANY 
DEMMLER AND SCHENCK CoMPANY 
"JuguEsNneE Licut Company 
Fivetrry Trust Company 
FoLLANSBEE STEEL CoRPORATION 
GimsBeE. BrRoTHERS 
Gur O11 Corporation 
Harsison-WakerR REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HEpPENSTALL CoMPANY 
JosepH Horne Company 
Husparp AND CoMPANY 
Jones AND LauGHLIN STEEL CorporATION 
KAuUFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. Matrnews anp Company 
MackintosH-HempnHiLt CoMPANy 
Metton Nationat BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
Otiver IRon AND STEEL CorPORATION 
Peoptes First Nationat Bank AND Trust COMPANY 
PirrspurGH AND Lake Erie Rartroap ComMpANYy 
PirrssurcH Conso.ipaTION Coat CoMPANY 
W. P. Snyper anp CoMPANY 
Somers, FirLer AND Topp CompANy 
Union Nationat Bank 
Unirep States Stee, Company 











